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Freedom of the Mind and American 


Higher Education 


JOHN L. MOTHERSHEAD, JR. 


Freedom of decision and freedom 
of action 


‘hae Is a confusion in our thinking 
about freedom—a confusion which 
can have very unhappy consequences in 
our society. We use the word freedom 
to refer to two definitely distinct, though 
importantly related, events in our experi- 
ence, one of which I shall call freedom 
of decision and the other freedom of ac- 
tion. We need both these freedoms, 
and, if we lose one, the other in time 
goes too. As we call them both by the 
same name, it is easy to fail to distin- 
guish between them; and failure to un- 
derstand the distinction leads easily to 
failure to defend one or the other of 
them. 

Freedom of action is ability to do what 
we want to do or have decided to do. 
The Bill of Rights in our Constitution 
guarantees certain civil liberties. These 
are freedoms of action. Freedom of de- 
cision is ability to make up our own 
minds, as individuals, as to what we 
think true or what we shall want, or do. 
This is harder to define than freedom of 
action, and its precise delineation is full 
of controversial points. To avoid these 


controversies, which do not need treat- 
ment here, I wish to state a minimum 
condition without which freedom of de- 
cision does not occur. You do not de- 
cide freely insofar as your decision is 
based on ideas which you have not your- 
self reflectively accepted. In such cases, 
the real responsibility for the decision 
goes back to the agencies which put 
these ideas in you in the first place. You 
may on occasion think your decision free 
when in fact it is not. You decide freely 
only when you apply to the situation in 
which a decision has to be made, ideas 
which are yours because you have made 
them your own by accepting them as 
true or good after thinking about them. 

To point up the relation between free- 
dom of decision and freedom of action, I 
wish to quote certain Articles in the Con- 
stitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Article 125 reads, “In con- 
formity with the interests of the working 
people, and in order to strengthen the 
socialist system, the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. are guaranteed by law: (a) 
Freedom of speech; (b) Freedom of the 
press; (c) Freedom of assembly, includ- 
ing the holding of mass meetings; (d) 
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Freedom of street processions and dem- 
onstrations. These civil rights are en- 
sured by placing at the disposal of the 
working people and their organizations 
printing presses, stocks of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, communications 
facilities and other material requisites 
for the exercise of these rights.” Article 
127 reads, “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are 
guaranteed inviolability of the person. 
No person may be placed under arrest 
except by decison of a court or with the 
sanction of a procurator.” Article 128 
reads, “The inviolability of the homes of 
citizens and privacy of correspondence 
are protected by law.” (U.S.S.R. Consti- 
tution as amended February 25, 1947). 

Setting aside the question of the extent 
to which these civil liberties are in fact 
allowed in the Soviet Union today, I 
want to point out that the ultimate grant- 
ing of them is entirely consistent both 
with Soviet philosophy and Kremlin pol- 
icy. The only reason that they are not, 
and could not safely be, granted now, 
is that the Soviet process of education 
has been unable entirely to eradicate 
freedom of decision. 

It is characteristic of the current So- 
viet devotion to a psychological ortho- 
doxy based on the views of Pavlov, to 
view education quite simply as a process 
of conditioning reflexes. It has long 
been one of the foremost tasks of the 
Communist party to condition the Soviet 
people, or at least those destined to be- 
come the leading citizens, in Marxist 
doctrine and in obedience to the party’s 
interpretation of this doctrine. To this 
end, all colleges and technical schools 
have a required year’s course in Marxist 
philosophy. To do graduate work in any 
field at all, a student must pass a test in 
this philosophy, which test demonstrates 
that the conditioning has taken effect 
and that he is, therefore, politically re- 
liable. It may be presumed that such a 
studeat will in every case attempt to de- 
cide according to the principles to which 


he has been conditioned and which 
therefore constitute the basis of his think- 
ing, that is, Marxist principles as inter- 
preted by the recognized authority. Such 
a man could, subject to correction for 
ideological error, actually be given the 
freedoms of action guaranteed by the 
constitution. He could safely be given 
these freedoms of action because he has 
no freedom of decison. To put the mat- 
ter quite simply: If you have complete 
control over a man’s mind, you do not 
need to control his actions. 

In practice, it seems likely that the out- 
dated Pavlovian psychology underlying 
Soviet educational policy insures that 
the time will never come when freedom 
of decision will be so far eliminated that 
all citizens can safely be granted civil 
liberties. That is to say, even if it is 
possible to produce educated flesh and 
blood robots—and I am not sure that it 
is—the Soviet educators are not likely to 
succeed in doing so, unless they alter 
their educational methods. Nevertheless, 
they have gone far in this direction, and 
it is this that is frightening. To the extent 
that the educators have succeeded, the 
authorities are able to allow the products 
of this education considerable liberty to 
think and do as they please, subject to 
party correction, the rightness of which 
is always quickly acknowledged. The 
basic ideas underlying the thinking of 
these people, and hence their actions, are 
strictly limited to the prevailing ortho- 
doxy. They are, ideally, allowed to be 
as free as they please, but they are un- 
able to please otherwise than they do. 
I suspect—it would take another paper 
to prove it—that the logic of human af- 
fairs tends to produce the flesh and blood 
robot, not only in Russia, but in any so- 
ciety, when the system of education fails 
to teach peopie to think for themselves. 

The situation in a society is equally 
unhappy when nearly all the weight is 
put on freedom of decision at the expense 
of freedom of action. There have been 
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times and places where this has occurred. 
The Christian doctrine of freedom of the 
will, which is one interpretation of free- 
dom of decision, has been emphasized 
where people lived under absolute mon- 
archs who granted almost no freedom of 
action. Belief that he is a free mind 
lends dignity to a man without which, 
under a tyranny, he tends to become a 
fawning, crouching animal. In short, it 
takes emphasis on freedom of decision 
to make absence of freedom of action 
tolerable. But, of course, freedom of de- 
cision without freedom to act on the 
basis of what one decides is a sort of 
mockery. As human dignity is impos- 
sible without freedom of decision, so 
human welfare is impossible without a 
large measure of freedom of action. 
Human happiness is impossible without 
both. 

American democracy has been unique 
in history, I believe, because of its tra- 
dition of supporting both freedoms. It 
has in general not put nearly all the 
weight on one at the expense of the 
other. This has been difficult, because 
it involves checks, balances, and compro- 
mises. One might almost say that we 
have a sloppy society. A much neater 
society results where there are not 
checks, balances, and compromises— 
where there is not toleration of differ- 
ences and respect for honest dissenters. 

In recent years, the thinking which has 
dominated American liberalism and has 
permeated educational circles has put 
the great part of its weight on freedom of 
action. There has been a tacit belief that 
if we can conserve and augment our civil 
liberties, freedom of decision will follow 
as a matter of course. I am heartily in 
accord with the attempt to conserve and 
augment our civil liberties—in a free so- 
ciety, we must struggle constantly to do 
this. However, the assumption that 
freedom of decision is a matter of course 
is not warranted. If I am right that a 
minimum condition of freedom of deci- 


sion is to decide by means of ideas which 
one holds because, after reflection, he 
has accepted them, then it is false that 
such freedom will arise automatically 
where there is freedom of action. One 
has to learn to consider ideas critically; 
and to learn, he must be taught. 

Apart from a few experimental plans 
in colleges and universities and the work 
of isolated teachers who have _ inde- 
pendently come to see the need, there 
is little attempt in this country today to 
produce citizens capable of exercising 
their power of freedom of decision. Yet 
we live in a world in which propaganda 
has become a science and belief-forming 
agencies which would win men’s minds 
are becoming ever more organized and 
active. Accordingly, it seems that the 
production of as many free minds as pos- 
sible is our first duty. We must avoid 
at all costs being frightened by interna- 
tional tensions into attempting to pro- 
duce educated flesh and blood robots 
with a different set of controlling ideas 
from those which the Soviet authorities 
seek to condition into their people. Yet 
there are persons in this country who 
speak as if they wanted to produce 
American robots who could safely be 
granted civil liberties because their 
minds would be limited to ideas certified 
as safe by various investigative commit- 
tees and censors at the federal, state, 
county, and community levels. These 
persons do not seem to understand that 
what they advocate is really a complete 
spiritual capitulation to communism. 

What is needed, of course, is the main- 
tenance of our traditional balance of 
freedoms—the great achievement and 
distinguishing characteristic of our de- 
mocracy. This maintenance is a peren- 
nial task of education. The immediate 
task is to place more emphasis on free- 
dom of decision because this has been 
recently neglected. We must give 
thought to the production of free minds. 
This aim should run through the whole 
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process of education. In the present 
essay, I am arbitrarily confining myself 
to higher education, because I am more 
familiar with its problems than with 
those of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. I happen to believe, however, 
that the neglect of freedom of decision 
has been even more flagrant in the lower 
schools than it has in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Men are born with the power of free 
decision. They must be taught to use it. 
This is hard to do. It is easier to cram 
young minds with predigested ideas; and 
teachers are tempted to do just this, 
rather than make the very great effort 
which is necessary to produce free and 
independent intellects. Nevertheless, 
the attempt to produce free minds has 
run through most of the history of West- 
ern civilization. We all know the name 
that has been given to this attempt. It 
is called liberal education. Note that the 
word liberal in the phrase liberal educa- 
tion means liberating. It does not have 
the political meaning of liberal which is 
opposed to conservative or radical. Lib- 
eral education is education that frees the 
mind. 


Liberal education in the United States 


There has been a decline in liberal 
education in the United States during the 
last century. There are many explana- 
tions for this, but surely the outstand- 
ingly important reason at the college 
level is the enormous increase in the 
numbers of those going to college, and 
beyond to graduate study. 

A hundred years ago, liberal education 
in this country centered about the 
classics. It was at that time education 
for the few. Selection of college stu- 
dents was based on ability; but also, to 
a far greater extent than is now the case, 
on money. The huge system of state 
colleges and universities which we have 
today did not then exist, nor was the per- 
centage of students receiving scholarship 


aid as high as it is now. The student 
who was able to work his way through 
stood out. Such a high percentage of 
students earns at least part of its way 
today, that this is taken for granted and 
is not a matter for especial notice. 

The classics made, I believe, an excel- 
lent core for a genuinely liberal educa- 
tion. There is much to be said on this 
subject. I want to make only one point. 
One way to acquire a free mind is to 
study other free minds; and many of the 
classical models held up to students were 
outstanding in this respect. Further, by 
emphasizing one stage of Western his- 
tory, it was possible to study it inten- 
sively. One could really come to know 
some of the great figures of antiquity, 
appreciate in some detail the circum- 
stances under which they made their im- 
portant decisions, and ponder the right- 
ness or wrongness of what they decided 
and did. I often wonder what liberating 
significance the study of history can have 
without this sort of consideration. One 
can “cover” Western history from the 
primordial ooze to the Korean War with- 
out pausing to consider in its full context 
a single important human decision. A 
study—necessarily somewhat superficial 
—of all human history is surely a neces- 
sity for an educated man; but this sort 
of study is not liberal in the sense in 
which the study in depth of classical 
antiquity is liberal. 

The decline of classical education in 
American colleges is a well-known story. 
Excellent as it was as a core for liberal 
education, I think no one would today 
think it possible to re-establish it, and 
few would think it desirable to attempt 
to do so. It does not seem reasonable to 
ask all college students to spend the time 
necessary to learn Greek and Latin well, 
in this day when so many other subjects 
have staked out a legitimate claim on 
college time. The classics as a core for 
liberal education were successful for the 
relatively few and relatively leisured col- 
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lege students of four or five generations 
ago. They would not meet the need for 
liberal education of the large numbers of 
college students we have today, most of 
whom have very little leisure. 

For a period, the classics were replaced 
by the free elective system which has 
been called the “cafeteria style” of edu- 
cation. Experience soon proved this to 
be a form of educational anarchy. I 
think that one could have predicted this 
and hereby lies a paradox. An education 
that allows students complete freedom of 
choice as to what they will study would 
seem to be the most liberal sort of edu- 
cation imaginable. Does not one learn 
to decide freely by doing it? Surely one 
does. The trouble is that the choices 
made by students granted the right of 
free election are not likely to be free 
decisions. The solution to this paradox 
both underlines what has been said about 
the minimum condition of free decision 
and enables a further point to be made 
about freedom which is really entailed 
by this minimum condition. You will 
recall that to be free, a decision must 
be made on the basis of ideas which have 
been accepted as true and good by the 
person making the decision. In other 
words, a free decision must be a respon- 
sible one, that is, one in which the per- 
son deciding knows what he is about. 
It is a truism of ethics that the sphere of 
responsibility widens with the sphere of 
knowledge. We do not hold a man who 
is ignorant of machinery responsible for 
an accident which could have been pre- 
vented only by a person who understood 
machinery. Free decision is responsible 
decision and it requires in every case 
some knowledge of the circumstances in 
which decision is made, and of the con- 
sequences of the various alternatives that 
might be chosen. It follows that the 
more knowledge we have, the wider is 
the area within which we may decide 
freely. 


The application of this principle to 


the free elective system suggests that this 
system is unlikely to produce liberally 
educated men and women. The average 
student who comes to college, as any 
academic adviser knows, has not even 
heard of many of the subjects which are 
taught there. It should be plain that he 
cannot make responsible choices among 
college offerings. Any choices he makes 
are largely blind, and an integrated edu- 
cation is a matter of good fortune alone. 
That students are quick to admit the 
truth of this, the increasing student de- 
mand for improved academic counseling 
evidences. Unable to choose responsi- 
bly, some students under the free elective 
system spread themselves thin over the 
whole curriculum, taking introductory 
courses in a great number of subjects, 
and never learning very much about any 
one of them. The more intelligent ones 
gave up the attempt to make a coherent 
meal from the smérgasbord of college 
offerings, and permitted themselves to 
be captured by a department, or they 
elected—often in desperation and with- 
out very good grounds—some vocational 
program, for departmental and voca- 
tional programs were usually well- 
planned by the college divisions respon- 
sible for them. The result was excessive 
narrowness. If a student was captured 
by the history department, he took only 
history; if biology captured him, he took 
only biology, and so forth. If he elected 
a vocational program, his college educa- 
tion was prescribed solely by the inter- 
ests of his trade or profession. Such 
liberal education as he received was due 
to the fact that it liberates the mind 
somewhat to learn any subject well, and 
to the chance that he might encounter 
an unusual teacher who recognized the 
need. Thus, the free elective system 
tended to produce superficially educated 
men on the one hand and too narrowly 
trained men on the other. 

The elective system so weakened lib- 
eral education in the United States that 
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it was unable to withstand increasing 
departmentalization in the colleges and 
universities, and the normal pressures 
for rapid vocational training which are 
always with us. A few attempts were 
made to put some check on the narrow- 
ness which resulted. These usually took 
the form of distribution requirements 
which forced students to acquire at least 
a nodding acquaintance with a number 
of large areas of knowledge. It became 
apparent, however, during the last 
twenty years that these attempts to in- 
troduce some breadth into college edu- 
cation could not withstand the demands 
on the time of the student made by the 
professional schools, which schools in 
turn were and are subject to various 
pressures from accrediting agencies and 
professional societies. In universities, 
faculties were forced to modify their 
distribution plans to allow more time for 
the professional schools, until these plans 
were quite worthless as vehicles of lib- 
eral education. 

A movement arose in reaction to this 
situation—a movement which has spread 
widely over the country. I do not think 
that this movement has met the need, 
and I think that the reason for its failure 
to do so is suggested by the unhappy 
name it has chosen for itself. This name, 
“general education,” indicates what has 
in many cases resulted, namely, breadth 
at the expense of depth, generalization 
at the expense of specification. Educa- 
tion in generalities is not liberal educa- 
tion and will not produce free minds or, 
indeed, trained minds of any sort. Many 
people who are interested in the general 
education movement are beginning to 
recognize this. A reaction against spe- 
cialization was needed, but it is not 
enough. What is needed is a positive 


program or programs for a liberal educa- 
tion, based on an understanding of the 
need for free minds—minds capable of 
coming to independent conclusions which 
have reasons for them. 





Some principles of liberal education 


I must at once confess that I do not 
have such a program or programs to 
present. My aim in the more or less 
scattered reflections which follow is more 
modest. I hope to make clear what lib- 
eral education at the undergraduate level 
is, and to make some tentative sugges- 
tions as to what its content might be. 
By liberal education at the undergradu- 
ate level, I refer only to that part of 
undergraduate study which should be a 
common experience for all students, in- 
cluding students who take or begin to 
take professional or other vocational 
training at the undergraduate level. If 
liberal education frees the mind, as I 
believe it does, it should be shared by 
all, especially including those who be- 
come our engineers, doctors, physicists, 
and so forth. 

In addition to liberal education, under- 
graduate students major or concentrate 
in a particular subject or they begin vo- 
cational training. This is as it should be. 
I do not attempt to say how these differ- 
ent things should be related in the cur- 
riculum—whether certain years should 
be devoted exclusively to liberal educa- 
tion or whether liberal education should 
be interwoven with the major subject or 
with professional training. It happens 
to be my belief that everyone would be 
better for it—especially people in the 
professions—if the equivalent of three 
out of the four years of undergraduate 
study were devoted to liberal education. 
At present, I would reluctantly settle 
for two years; for we are faced with the 
fact that, at least for professional and 
preprofessional students, liberal educa- 
tion is being crowded out of our under- 
graduate curricula altogether. 

I have already suggested certain as- 
pects of liberal education. It is educa- 
tion for freedom of decision. Free de- 
cisions are responsible ones and hence 
must be informed. Capricious decisions 
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are not free. It should be added here 
that only a free man is able to make his 
decisions in recognition of the interests 
of others. He alone is an individual who 
is capable of cooperation—an ability 
which is a scarcer commodity than most 
of us would like to believe. I do not 
see how the harmonious survival of any 
society is possible without men who are 
free in this sense. Cooperation is the 
adjustment of individuals to one another 
in fulfilling common aims. Educated 
robots can act in unison for they respond 
to the signals to which they have been 
conditioned, but they cannot cooperate. 
One way to become free, we have seen, 
is to understand free men. Historical 
study can give this understanding, but 
it must be history in depth. To learn 
facts about a man is not enough. One 
must, by studying his works, come to 
know him. Furthermore, one must not 
only learn what he did and thought, but 
consider whether what he did is right 
and whether what he thought is true. 
This points to a distinction made long 
ago by Descartes. There is a difference 
between knowledge and erudition. It is 
one thing to know what Plato said and 
another to have a matured opinion as to 
whether what he said is true or false. 
To have the former without the latter is 
erudition merely. To have both is at 
least the beginning of knowledge. Gen- 
eral education seems to me often to aim 
only at erudition. Liberal education, of 
course, seeks to impart knowledge. 
There is one sense in which liberal 
education must be general. Since it 
seeks to produce free minds, it must 
produce informed minds. A free mind 
must be able to deal with any material 
it is likely to encounter. Hence, it must 
be widely informed. How widely and 
to what depth in each chosen field are 
problems hard to solve, and the solutions 
depend principally on time limitations. 
One principle can be stated here which 
indicates the direction of the solution of 
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these problems. Liberal education has 
as its aim the liberation of the individual 
mind, not the interest of any particular 
subject matter as such. It is humanistic 
in this sense of that very ambiguous 
word. Its concern is the individual man 
first, and the subject matter second. For 
this reason, it is different in orientation 
from professional or other vocational 
training where the first concern is neces- 
sarily the subject matter. Vocational 
training is not liberal education, even 
when the vocation in question is teach- 
ing a liberal subject. Surely all teachers 
in all subjects should be liberally edu- 
cated, but surprisingly few are, even in 
the humanities where, of all places, one 
might expect to find them. They are not 
free minds because they have not re- 
ceived the benefits of a liberal education. 
Too often they are only minds trained in 
mathematical logic, Chaucer scholarship, 
Romanic philology, or what not, and are 
entirely comparable to specialists in 
ophthalmology or electronics. Surely 
there is no repugnancy between speciali- 
zation and freedom of mind, and there 
are specialists in all fields who are liber- 
ally educated men; but it is worth noting 
that there is no necessary connection 
between any kind of specialized training 
and liberal education. 


The content of liberal education 


In a very general way, the content of 
a liberal education is evident. The stu- 
dent must be prepared to exercise his 
power of free decision in the world in 
which he is to live. This means that he 
must understand the basic ideas and 
points of view which have guided men’s 
lives and do now guide them. He must 
know where these give rise to conflict 
and must know where he stands in these 
conflicts. This calls for an understand- 
ing of the major philosophic viewpoints 
and religious beliefs. It also calls for 
an understanding of man’s expression of 
his ideas and feelings in the various me- 








dia of literature, in one’s own and other 
languages, and in the fine arts. He must 
understand the various social relations in 
the world and the principles on which 
they can be defended or opposed. Here 
too, he must know where he stands; so 
that he can speak up with reasons when 
it becomes necessary, for example, to 
support or reject some proposed piece 
of legislation. This calls for an under- 
standing of the chief principles of the 
social sciences. He must understand the 
basic principles of our knowledge of the 
natural world and the methods by which 
this knowledge is reached. This means 
an understanding of natural science and 
its methods. In all these fields, the ap- 
proach must be to a considerable extent 
historical, for to understand anything, 
as opposed to merely noting and remem- 
bering it, one must see how it has come 
to be. This may sound as if I am saying 
that a liberally educated man ought to 
know everything, which is plainly fool- 
ish. What I mean to say can be brought 
out by once more contrasting liberal and 
general education. Many of the gen- 
eral education plans now in use offer a 
series of survey courses in philosophy, 
literature, fine arts, social sciences, and 
natural sciences, and these courses in 
some manner attempt to cover these 
fields. I think there is a place for survey 
courses in colleges, but I do not think 
they get at the heart of liberal education. 
The difference came out in what was 
said above about history. For the pur- 
poses of liberal education, history must 
be studied in depth, as the system of 
education centered in the classics stud- 
ied the Greek and Roman periods, and 
not in breadth merely, as in survey 
courses. 

Since it is my own field, I should per- 
haps hesitate to express my belief that 
philosophy is necessarily the center of 
any well-considered liberal education 
program. Yet the evidence for this opin- 
ion seems to me to be overwhelming. All 
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free decisions are mediated by ideas and 
beliefs. When decisions are not so me- 
diated, they are not free ones. Philoso- 
phy concerns itself with the most under- 
lying or fundamental beliefs on which 
all our other beliefs which guide our 
decisions and actions depend. It follows 
that an understanding of the fundamen- 
tal points of view which men have held 
and the conflicts among them is essen- 
tial if one is to know where he stands 
at all. 

I do not think that most of the teach- 
ing of philosophy in the United States 
today is liberal education. It is often an 
attempt to convert the student, who is 
fairly easy game, to the professor's point 
of view. This is precisely the reverse 
of liberal education which seeks to free 
minds, not to capture them. When it 
does not aim at conversion, philosophy 
teaching often seeks to initiate the stu- 
dent into the technicalities of contempo- 
rary professional philosophizing. This 
is a perfectly good thing to do, but it is 
professional training and not liberal edu- 
cation. 

Liberal education in philosophy, as in 
history, must be education in depth 
rather than in breadth. It is mere erudi- 
tion to remember a great number of 
names and theories. It is the beginning 
of wisdom to understand the outlook of 
any of the major philosophers, historical 
or contemporary. There is even a very 
good way to test the understanding of 
a philosopher. When one knows, say, 
Spinoza, well enough so that he can 
feel confident—with reasons which he 
can defend—of what Spinoza would 
have said about some problem on which 
he did not happen to write, then he has 
begun to understand Spinoza. It is my 
personal belief that such an understand- 
ing of a few of the principal philosophers 
—and they should be chosen to include 
the principal opposing viewpoints—is 
not too much to ask, and that it would 
constitute philosophy’s share of liberal 
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education. A student who had accom- 
plished this would not only know what, 
say, materialism is, but he would know 
what it feels like to have the mind of a 
materialist. Such teaching should, of 
course, be directed to understanding in 
such a way as to lead the student to 
discover his own tendencies and develop 
his own views on the various issues on 
which the philosophers differ. 

The situation with religion is similar 
but more difficult. Students do not come 
to college with a developed philosophy. 
They do come professing a faith—usually 
that of their parents. With the excep- 
tion of Catholic and Jewish students, I 
suspect that very few really know what 
their own faith involves; and the Catho- 
lic and Jewish students usually have no 
understanding of faiths other than their 
own. How many Presbyterian students, 
for example, really understand the re- 
spects in which being a Presbyterian 
differs from being a Congregationalist, 
or a Methodist, or, for that matter, from 
being a Moslem or a Hindu? By law, 
these things cannot be learned in the 
lower schools; it should surely be possi- 
ble to learn them in colleges and univer- 
sities. There are courses given in com- 
parative religion in most colleges, but 
these usually are confined to descriptions 
of the quaint customs and beliefs of the 
heathen, and rarely do they essay the 
liberating discipline of giving students 
an understanding of the various major 
faiths. Admittedly, there is a risk in 
undertaking this discipline. Colleges 
are constantly accused of taking away 
students’ faith and giving them nothing 
to replace it. I believe that the courses 
in descriptive anthropology which pass 
for religion in colleges today are far 
more likely to do this than a study in 
depth of ‘the meaning of the various 
faiths. If such a study led some students 
to turn to another faith from that of their 
parents, it would usually be a good, for 
the new faith would be freely chosen on 
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the basis of some understanding. Usu- 
ally, I suspect, the study would have the 
effect of leading students to take faith 
seriously, both their own and that of 
others, and lead them to seek under- 
standing of the religion they now blindly 
profess. Some no doubt would abandon 
a profession of faith for avowed secular- 
ism. I suspect that these would be the 
ones whose faith was mere profession in 
the first place. If this is true, the result 
would be nothing taken away, but hon- 
esty and integrity of character gained. 

In what is called “literature,” as well 
as in specifically philosophical and re- 
ligious writings, is found man’s attempt 
to express his attitude towards the world 
and his fellow men. No one can read 
Homer, and Shakespeare, and Goethe, 
and Dostoevski with care and under- 
standing without experiencing an in- 
crease in breadth of viewpoint and a lib- 
eration of mind. Here again the study 
must be in depth. This type of study is 
rarely found in our colleges because of 
various compromises which have grown 
out of the conflict of two mistaken atti- 
tudes. One of these may be called “the 
tired businessman’s attitude.” Litera- 
ture is fun and should relax and amuse. 
The other is the pedant’s attitude. _Lit- 
erary study is a discipline undertaken 
with an eye to dissertation subjects, 
scholarly books, and articles for the Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. The situation in contemporary 
literary scholarship is such that college 
teachers of literature, if they value their 
jobs and their prestige, are compelled to 
think in terms of P.M.L.A. papers. Their 
courses even at the undergraduate level 
inevitably reflect this attitude. They 
tend to be professional training courses 
and not liberal education. Students in 
these courses either become professors 
of literature or never read another seri- 
ous work of literature in their lives. If 
they do become professors, they do their 
reading with a view to more P.M.L.A. 
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papers, and so it goes. It is the preva- 
lence of the tired businessman’s attitude 
to literature that forces the offering of 
what are called “reading courses” in 
literature in the colleges. Here students 
are called upon to read a great number 
of books on which they make brief re- 
ports or answer questions. The amount 
of reading makes it necessarily super- 
ficial, for there is not time for the careful 
reflection that would lead to understand- 
ing. Since the reading of serious litera- 
ture in this way is neither fun nor en- 
lightening, the students in these courses 
too are likely to confine their future 
reading to the slick magazines. 

The aim of literature in liberal educa- 
tion is neither fun nor P.M.L.A. papers. 
It is the liberation of the mind through 
increased understanding of man. This 
can be achieved through careful study, 
with full discussion, of a few works un- 
der the guidance of a mature liberally 
educated scholar. We do not need to 
“cover” any considerable area of litera- 
ture. A student who has caught fire will 
go on for himself, his life immeasurably 
enriched. 

The problems of the places of ancient 
and modern languages and of music and 
the other fine arts in a liberal education 
are notoriously complicated. I do not 
see how these problems can be solved 
at the level of higher education alone. 
The substantial background in these 
fields which is necessary for the most 
fruitful training at the college level 
would have to be built from the ele- 
mentary school up, and this raises seri- 
ous other problems at the primary and 
secondary school levels. Here, I can 
only state the obvious truth that these 
are important liberal disciplines and 
surely have a place in any mature liberal 
education program. 

No one will dispute the very great 
importance in a liberal education of an 
understanding of the various ways in 
which men stand in relation to one an- 


other. Nearly all of our decisions have 
to do with human relations, and we must 
understand them if these decisions are 
to be informed. There is the further 
immediately practical, though not voca- 
tional, consideration that we live in a 
political system in which we all have a 
duty to take part. We must all under- 
stand the working of American govern- 
ment at its various levels; and, to under- 
stand it, we must see it compared and 
contrasted with other forms of govern- 
ment. Because of this circumstance, I 
should be inclined to make political sci- 
ence, emphasizing American government, 
the starting point in liberal education 
in the social sciences. It would be a 
disservice to the student and to the coun- 
try if this part of liberal education were 
exploited as an opportunity to indoctri- 
nate with an uncritical status quo Ameri- 
canism or with any other political point 
of view. Here especially, the goal of 
liberal education, the production of free 
minds, must not be forgotten. 

The social sciences today seem to me 
to be unhappily cut off from one another; 
so that political scientists, economists, 
psychologists, and sociologists would be 
very reluctant to work out a really inte- 
grated program of liberal education for 
college undergraduates. This can only 
be a temporary phenomenon of the de- 
velopment of these sciences, since nearly 
any important social phenomenon one 
can name has its political, economic, psy- 
chological, and sociological aspects. So- 
cial Security seems to be first of all eco- 
nomic, but it is also political and socio- 
logical. Crime seems to be a subject for 
sociology, but it is clear enough today 
that graft among government officials 
falls into the spheres of politics, psy- 
chology, and economics too. I think lib- 
eral education should bring out this 
underlying unity in the social sciences. 
Adhering to our principle that liberal 
education must be education in depth 
rather than in breadth alone, I should 
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like to see the student who has been led 
to understand the workings of his gov- 
ernment in relation to other systems of 
government led also to see the relation 
of political phenomena to the phenomena 
studied by economics, psychology, and 
sociology. I have suggested careful and 
critical study of major books as a me- 
dium for liberal education in the hu- 
manities. I think the medium in the 
social sciences might be careful and 
critical study of selected problems. For 
example, one might choose a_ political 
phenomenon such as the one-party sys- 
tem of government and work out the 
effects of it as they bear on the fields of 
the other social sciences. Or again, it 
would surely be interesting to study the 
economic, psychological, sociological, 
and political effects of old-age pensions. 
Do people tend to decrease savings when 
assured of pensions? Is the incidence of 
nervous disorders stemming from anxiety 
decreased? Is the acknowledgment of 
family responsibility for the aged les- 
sened? Does this affect the organization 
of the family as an institution, and if so, 
how? Do persons having this security 
tend to vote more conservatively or more 
liberally? What effect does this have on 
political organization? 

The natural sciences present the most 
difficult problem of all for liberal educa- 
tion. The character of that problem 
comes out clearly when one considers 
the methods in use at present for intro- 
ducing these sciences at the college level. 
The most common practice in universi- 
ties is to give two sets of introductory 
courses, one for the so-called “general” 
student and the other for science majors 
and professional school students. The 
courses given for the majors are very 
much stiffer than the survey type courses 
given for the non-majors. Take nearly 
any scientist aside and he will confide 
that the courses for the non-major are 
bonehead courses which his department 
despises and which are given only as a 
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service and because the university in- 
sists. In some universities, there are 
separate faculties for the professional 
courses and the dumbbell courses; and 
the teachers of the latter are looked upon 
as untouchables by the teachers of the 
former. This is partly due to the highly 
professional orientation of the research 
scientist, which unhappily often includes 
intolerance of liberal education. This 
is especially noticeable among applied 
physical scientists. It comes out clearly 
in the suspicion, and even hostility, with 
which occasional attempts on the part 
of scientists to teach the history of sci- 
ence are viewed by their colleagues. 
The attitude is explained by the de- 
mands made upon college time by the 
needs of professional training which have 
prevented most research scientists from 
obtaining liberal educations. One very 
important fact is encouraging. The first 
rank of natural scientists appears to con- 
sist almost to a man of liberally educated 
people who are strong defenders of 
liberal education. Such names as Ein- 
stein, Eddington, and Planck come to 
mind, but any faculty member can verify 
this by listing his own friends in the 
natural sciences. The problem arises be- 
cause such men do not form a majority. 
It can be solved only by the liberal edu- 
cation which it obstructs; so we must 
break the circle somehow. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous among 
the other problems that liberal education 
in natural science must face is the sub- 
stantial prerequirement of mathematics 
in the case of the physical sciences. It 
is contended that a non-science major 
in college cannot be expected to spend 
the time on mathematics that would be 
necessary for him to take a professional 
course in physics; so it’s the dumbbell 
course or nothing. The only successful 
solution to this problem of which I am 
aware is to refer it to the lower schools. 
Mathematicians with whom I have 
spoken seem to confirm my impression 








that years of time are wasted by inade- 
quate teaching of mathematics in the 
elementary and secondary schools. They 
say that if children were taught a few 
principles of mathematics instead of 
learning relatively meaningless opera- 
tions by rote, the average student could 
easily complete the calculus by the end 
of high school. This is done in the best 
European secondary schools. If it were 
done here, the mathematics prerequire- 
ment problem would automatically be 
solved. 

As to the best form of liberal education 
in natural science in the colleges, there 
have been a number of suggestions; and 
I do not pretend to know enough in this 
field to have my views count for much. 
I dislike the two-course system in which 
one course is a watered-down form of the 
other. If the science course for non- 
professionals has to be a blind alley or 
terminating course in science, I’m sure 
it should be an entirely different type 
of course from the course for profes- 
sionals. Some supporters of liberal edu- 
cation have suggested a study of the 
history of science. This is surely an 
important and badly neglected field. I 
doubt if any profound understanding of 
science is possible without an under- 
standing of its development. A study 
could center about certain principal de- 
velopments such as gravitation, atomic 
theory, evolution, germ theory, and rela- 
tivity, and consider with care the devel- 
opment of method as relevant to these 
discoveries, and the effect of each on our 
general understanding of the world. An- 
other method would be a nonhistorical 
study in depth of certain central princi- 
ples selected from the main natural sci- 
ences. I am inclined to believe that 
either of these methods would be supe- 


rior to the survey course. It is as hope- . 


less to attempt to “cover” the sciences 
as it is to attempt to “cover” history or 
literature. Whether it is necessary to 
separate biological and physical sciences 
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into separate disciplines for purposes of 
liberal education, I am, of course, not 
really competent to judge. It would be 
an advantage if students could learn of 
the unity of science and see that findings 
in biology involve the same intellectual 
operations as findings in physics and that 
the methods of procedure are often the 
same in principle. Perhaps this suggests 
the advisability of not making the tradi- 
tional separation. 

How the various liberal disciplines 
might be organized into a curriculum and 
whether teaching should ideally be by 
lectures, seminars, some sort of tutorial 
system involving largely independent 
study, or what not, are questions beyond 
the scope of this paper. My aim has 
been to show the importance of liberal 
education and to indicate what at the 
college level, it might include. 


In conclusion, I can only repeat the 
heart of my argument. Liberal educa- 
tion is the development of free minds, 
capable of independent thought. It is 
thus opposed to education conceived 
solely as a process of indoctrination or 
conditioning. It is man-centered and 
thus different from vocational training 
which is subject-centered. American 
democracy is unique in that it has tra- 
ditionally supported freedom of decision 
as well as the various freedoms of ac- 
tion which are called civil liberties. In 
recent years, we have taken freedom of 
decision for granted and have not worked 
consciously to achieve it in our schools. 
I believe that we will fall into grave 
danger if we do not revive a liberal edu- 
cation which develops the power of 
freedom of decision. It is important to 
strive to preserve and augment civil lib- 
erties but it is not enough. Almost im- 
perceptibly they could become the civil 
liberties of the educated flesh and blood 
robot. Let us hope that we shall have 
the understanding to preserve them as 
liberties for free men! , 
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Estimating Future Demand for Admission to College’ 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


oe THE First signs of a decrease 
in the number of veterans applying 
for admission to colleges appeared in the 
Cleveland area in 1948, administrative 
officers began to speculate upon the en- 
rollments in their institutions in the years 
immediately ahead. It was clear to all 
of them that some effort should be made 
to estimate the magnitude of the de- 
mands which would be made upon them 
in future years. Although everybody 
knew that the birth rate was low in the 
middle years of the depression, the prob- 
able effects of this upon college enroll- 
ments in the early 1950's had not been 
seriously considered. The effects of 
cyclical swings in the number of births 
upon college enrollments eighteen years 
later were little understood. It was gen- 
erally assumed that a higher proportion 
of the secondary school graduates were 
going to college, but so far as the insti- 
tutions of higher learning around Cleve- 
land were concerned the rate of increase, 
if any, was not known. Some people 
talked about “need” for higher educa- 
tion, but it soon became evident that 
ideas of need were highly subjective and, 
therefore, debatable. 

What the practical administrators 
wanted to know was how many build- 
ings, members of the faculty, labora- 
tories, and libraries would be required to 
provide instruction for the students who 
would seek admission and be accepted. 
That required an estimate of demand for 
admission. We knew something about 
demand in the past, and facts could be 
obtained to estimate with some degree 
of reliability the probable demand in 
specific years ahead. Western Reserve 
University sought funds for this kind of 


study from the Cleveland Foundation 
and invited twelve other colleges and 
universities in the area to join in the 
study, which got under way in June 1949. 

At the first meeting of the representa- 
tives of the thirteen institutions to plan 
a community study of demand for ad- 
mission to freshman classes in college, it 
was decided to limit the geographical 
area covered to Cuyahoga County and 
the six contiguous counties. These 
counties had a population of 2,154,722 
in 1950. 

The task of the survey was to estimate 
the probable number of secondary school 
graduates in the Cleveland area, as de- 
fined, who could be expected to enroll 
in the thirteen institutions of higher 
learning. Past experience was examined, 
and estimates of the number of fresh- 
men who would gain admission to local 
institutions each year from 1950 to 1969 
were made. Members of the Intercol- 
lege Committee believed that employers 
were putting pressure on young people 
to go to college, and they were convinced 
that a reservoir of able students of lower 
social status existed and that an increas- 
ing number of these were entering col- 
lege as a means of improving their living 
conditions. Hence, the study was di- 
vided into three main parts (1) secur- 
ing and analyzing data from secondary 
school records for 1930, 1940, 1948, and 
1950; (2) interviewing a small number 
of employers regarding the jobs for 
which they required or preferred college 
graduates; and (3) the social-class dis- 


* The full report of this study was published 
by the Press of Western Reserve University, 
December 16, 1952, under the title These Will 
Go To College. 
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tribution of young people who enter 
college. Upon the basis of the data col- 
lected in these three projects, the fore- 
casts of future demand for admission to 
freshman classes were made. 

While no special study was under- 
taken, it was assumed that after a lag 
of varying lengths of time, the size of 
the sophomore, junior, and senior classes, 
the graduate school, and the professional 
schools would respond to the ups and 
downs of freshman enrollments. There- 
fore, a reasonable estimate of the num- 
ber of freshmen from the annual second- 
ary school graduating classes of the area 
seemed to be the basic datum to estab- 
lish. 


College admissions in the past 


In the seven counties of the Cleveland- 
Akron-Lorain area there were in 1948, 
176 accredited secondary schools: 98 
rural, 42 city, 8 private, and 28 parochial 
schools. A stratified random sample of 
60 schools from these schools was chosen. 
The number of schools in 1930, 1940, 
and 1950 varied slightly from these num- 
bers, and the schools in the sample dif- 
fered somewhat from 1930 and 1940 
schools, because a few of the schools 
were not then in existence. The schools 
in the sample for 1950 were identical 
with those for 1948, and it was chiefly on 
the basis of the data in 1950 that the 
estimates were made. In the latter year 
79,950 students were enrolled in all of 
the secondary schools, of whom 36,048, 
or 45.1 percent, were in the schools of 
the sample. Thus, in a third of the 
schools we had just under half of the 
students. The sample was deliberately 
weighted with urban schools, which are 
the large ones, and this accounts for the 
fact that the high proportion—about 62 
percent—of all secondary school gradu- 
ates who enrolled in college in 1950-51 
were from urban schools. 

The evidence is clear that during the 
twenty years from 1930 to 1950 the pro- 
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portion of secondary school graduates 
who entered college was rising. For all 
graduates the percentage who enrolled 
in college was 25 from the 1930 classes 
and 31 from the 1950 classes. The in- 
crease of enrollments from rural schools 
was about 50 percent, from urban schools 
about 30 percent, from the private 
schools about 31 percent, and from the 
parochial schools no increase. The pro- 
portion of secondary school graduates 
who applied for admission to college 
and who actually enrolled rose about 8 
percentage points during this period. 
All types of schools except the rural 
showed some increase in this respect. 

The age and sex composition of stu- 
dents entering college changed con- 
siderably from 1930 to 1950. In 1930, 
55 percent of the students were eighteen 
years of age, and the remainder were 
about equally divided between those 
under eighteen and those over eighteen. 
By 1950 the corresponding percentages 
were 73 and almost an even division of 
the remaining 27 percent between those 
under and over eighteen. The sex divi- 
sion in 1930 was 73 percent males and 
27 percent females, but in 1950 these 
percentages were respectively 62 and 
38. The trend of the sex ratio in the 
twenty-year period was such as to indi- 
cate an approximation of one to one 
within a few more decades. This will 
probably not be reached before 1970. 
Therefore, one reason for an acceleration 
in college enrollments up to and probably 
beyond 1970 will be the increasing num- 
bers of female enrollees. 

A measure of the distribution of ability 
among the students who enrolled in 
college seemed important. Where the 
data were available in the school records, 
the percentile rank in the graduating 
class, mean grade in secondary school, 
and IQ were obtained. Of the three 
measures of ability the IQ seemed the 
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best for our purposes.? In 1930 only a 
few schools recorded IQ’s, but by 1950 
almost all of them had such records. 
The median IQ seems to be rising 
slightly: in 1930 it was 112; in 1940, the 
same; in 1948, 116; and in 1950, 115 
among the graduates who enrolled in 
college. The median IQ of a random 
sample of all graduates in 37 secondary 
schools in 1950 was 109 as compared 
with 116 for those who enrolled in col- 
lege. For 2,149 students who enrolled 
in college in 1950-51 and for whom IQ’s 
were known, the IQ’s ranged from 71 
to 160 and were distributed normally 
around a mean of 115.5. The colleges 
accepted and enrolled 265 students with 
1Q’s of 100 or less; that was 12.3 percent 
of the total. Nothing is known about the 
performance of these students in college. 

However, the IQ’s of those who 
dropped out of college were known. 
They are distributed normally around 
an IQ of 111.0, which is only 4.5 points 
below the mean for all students enrolled 
in college. There appears to be some 
tendency for students with lower IQ’s 
to drop out more often than those at the 
upper end of the scale, but it is not 
marked. 

The proportion of local secondary 
school graduates who enroll in colleges 
of the Cleveland area seems to be af- 
fected by the economic condition of the 
student. When economic conditions are 
unfavorable, more students apparently 
go to colleges near their homes. Of the 
graduates in 1930, 59.7 percent enrolled 
in the institutions of the Cleveland area. 
In 1940 this percentage was 62.4, but in 
1950 it was only 53.7. The depression 
had not reached its depth in the aca- 
demic year 1930-31 and it had not dis- 
appeared in 1940, but in prosperous 1950 
the students ranged farther afield. In 

* The correlation between rank in graduating 
class and IQ is not close. For 931 students 


in the sample for the social-class study it was 
+.562. 
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1950 the other 46.3 percent of the stu- 
dents who enrolled in college were dis- 
tributed 20.3 percent to other Ohio col- 
leges, 5.5 percent to colleges in states 
contiguous to Ohio, and 11.5 percent to 
all other colleges of the United States 
and foreign countries. It appears that 
our local institutions should plan to ac- 
commodate somewhat more than half of 
the secondary school graduates who seek 
admission to college. 

To summarize briefly, it can be said 
that in 1950-51 about 31 percent of the 
secondary school graduates were known 
to have enrolled in college during the 
first 15 months after graduation, that 
the median IQ was 115, and that slightly 
more than 50 percent of these enrolled 
in Cleveland area institutions. The ac- 
tual number of students who will enroll 
in college from any given group of 
secondary school graduates was believed 
to be significantly affected by the pres- 
sure of employers for better educated 
workers and by the fluidity of the social 
classes. The evidence bearing upon the 
last two factors will now be given. 


Jobs and higher education 


Young people go to college for a va- 
riety of reasons, but none probably has 
so much weight with so many students 
as the belief that they will be able to get 
better jobs with higher income and 
greater prestige after some or full college 
training. For those who want to enter 
the professions, college and university 
education is a necessity, whether they 
practice independently, through the com- 
munity services, or in business and in- 
dustry. But many jobs which are not 
ordinarily classified as professional seem 
increasingly to be filled with college 
graduates. The latter is partly due to the 
fact that there are more college gradu- 
ates in the population, but there are 
more college people in the population 
because they believed they could more 
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easily secure the best jobs by going to 
college. 

The proportion of all gainfully oc- 
cupied persons in the United States who 
are classified by the census as profes- 
sional has been increasing as far back 
as the records go. While this fact ob- 
viously points to the demand for more 
facilities for professional education, the 
public often fails to remember that prior 
to registration in professional curricula 
is general education which must be pro- 
vided by the liberal arts college. In 
most university schools of business the 
first two years of the student's time is 
spent in the liberal arts college. Most 
dental schools and all medical schools 
require two or more years of liberal arts 
education before the student enrolls in 
the professional school. An examina- 
tion of the catalogues of several well- 
known engineering institutions of higher 
learning showed that about one-fourth 
of the education of an engineer is now 
in the liberal arts departments of the in- 
stitutions. The law schools in univer- 
sities require three or four years of gen- 
eral education before matriculation in 
the law school. Schools of social work 
require graduation from an accredited 
college. Students who look forward to 
teaching in either schools or colleges 
spend almost all of their time in the arts 
and sciences which belong to general 
education. Since the demand for pro- 
fessional workers is growing, this puts 
pressure upon young people to go to 
college and professional schools in order 
to qualify for occupations which carry 
prestige and satisfactory income. 

Most of the professionally trained per- 
sons, as reported by the census, are em- 
ployed in the community services, such 
as the church, schools and colleges, hos- 
pitals, libraries, and social agencies. In 
1940 they accounted for 57.6 percent of 
all professional persons in Ohio. Another 
26.5 percent were employed by business 
and industry, while only 15.9 percent of 
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the total were engaged in the inde- 
pendent professions, such as dentistry, 
law, and medicine. This distribution of 
professional people by the auspices un- 
der which they work is not widely under- 
stood. Pressure comes from organized 
community services and from private 
business for most of the professional 
people. 

The great demand for college-trained 
employees comes from business and in- 
dustry. With the help of a special com- 
mittee, 46 business units in the Cleveland 
area were studied to determine the kinds 
of jobs for which they preferred or re- 
quired college graduation and what 
kinds of institutions of higher learning 
were involved. A field worker inter- 
viewed the director of personnel in each 
of the business organizations, which 
ranged in size from one with 30 em- 
ployees to another with over 16,000. 
These organizations represented 38 kinds 
of business as classified by the United 
States Industry Code. Employers said 
that they wanted college graduates for 
certain positions because the jobs tech- 
nically require this kind of education, or 
that college graduates are likely to have 
greater promotion potentialities. About 
a third to a half of the employers thought 
college graduates were more responsible, 
more dependable, and more mature. The 
employers were asked in the case of each 
job what kind of institution of higher 
learning the worker should attend to 
qualify himself best. These replies 
showed that 14.4 percent should come 
from liberal arts colleges, 53.1 percent 
from schools of business, and 32.5 per- 
cent from technical-professional schools 
and colleges. These proportions em- 
phasize again the paramount position of 
the liberal arts college in the higher edu- 
cational system, because the business 
school students will spend about half of 
their time taking liberal arts courses and 
the technical-professional students from 
a fourth to a half. 
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The employers interviewed for this 
study had about 85,000 employees at the 
time of the field visits. College gradu- 
ates were 6.5 percent of the total. If 
the employers could have filled at that 
time the jobs with college graduates for 
which they wanted them, the percentage 
would have been equal to 11.4 of all em- 
ployees. That is, these employers would 
have taken 76 percent more college grad- 
uates than they had, and in addition they 
would have taken about 2,000 with some 
college training. All major industry 
groups wanted more college graduates— 
manufacturing, transportation, and com- 
munication, trade, finance, and service. 
These five groups in Cuyahoga County 
were employing in June 1950 an esti- 
mated 27,583 college graduates, but, if 
they could have secured all they wanted, 
the number would have been 50,260. 
Those two figures afford some measure 
of the pressure which private business is 
putting upon young people to continue 
their education after graduating from 
secondary school. 


Social stratification and college 
enrollment 


The attraction of students of all social 
and economic strata of the population to 
higher education has been one of the 
striking phenomena of the twentieth cen- 
tury. No longer are college students 
coming solely from the upper socioeco- 
nomic classes of society, but in increasing 
numbers they are coming from the lower 
classes. In an attempt to estimate the 
potential reservoir of students at the 
lower as well as at the upper level, a 
study of social class distribution in sam- 
ples from the secondary schools and from 
four colleges was made. The Index of 
Status Characteristics,* developed by Pro- 
fessor W. Lloyd Warner, was used as a 

* Warner, Meeker, and Eells, Social Class in 


America (Chicago: Social Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1949). 
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measure of the social class position of 
the family of the student. 

The samples were of sufficient size to 
be fairly stable. A random sample of 
1,053 students in 37 secondary schools 
was interviewed within a month of the 
time of graduation, and 666 students in 
four colleges were interviewed to deter- 
mine the social class of their families. A 
little over a year after the secondary 
school students were interviewed, the 
school records were checked to deter- 
mine which students applied for admis- 
sion to college, and then questionnaires 
were sent to the colleges to determine 
whether or not each student had in fact 
enrolled. 

The students were assigned to one of 
five social classes: upper, upper middle, 
lower middle, upper lower, and lower 
lower. Almost exactly half of the secon- 
dary school graduates were in the two 
lowest classes, but of those who said they 
intended to go to college, 64 percent 
were in the three highest classes. Of 
those who declared they had no inten- 
tion of going to college, 64 percent were 
in the two lowest classes, that is, the pro- 
portions were exactly reversed. Of the 
students who enrolled in college, 47 per- 
cent were in the two upper classes, but 
only 11 percent of those who did not 
enroll were in these two classes, while 
64 percent were in the two lowest classes. 

Are there class differences in median 
IQ’s?_ As between those who enrolled 
in college and those who did not, the 
differences are marked. The median for 
those who enrolled was 116, and for 
those who did not enroll it was 100. 
That seems to indicate that those who do 
not enroll in college are likely to have 
lower average IQ’s. The medians by 
social class of those who did enroll were 
as follows: upper, 120; upper middle, 
118; lower middle, 117; upper lower, 114; 
and lower lower, 104. The explanation 
of these medians is not clear. The grada- 
tions could represent differential natural 
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ability, or they could in part, at least, 
represent real differences in culture 
among the various classes. It is known 
that members of the lower classes have 
less facility with language than do the 
upper classes, and the language of the 
intelligence tests is probably middle 
class. 

These figures, however, are medians. 
If IQ’s are held constant, the effects of 
social class distribution are clearer. Tak- 
ing all students in the sample with IQ’s 
of 116 or higher, the percentages enter- 
ing college were as follows: upper, 93; 
upper middle, 88; lower middle, 63; up- 
per lower, 50; and lower lower, 25. 
Somewhat similar gradations occur for 
those with IQ’s under 101 and with IQ’s 
of 101-15. Among the 689 students in 
the sample who did not enroll in college 
were 127 with IQ’s of 116 or higher. 
This number is to be compared with 364 
who did enroll and who had median 
1Q’s of 116. Those who failed to enroll 
are equal to 35 percent of those of the 
entire sample who did enroll. We esti- 
mate that approximately 1,900 secondary 
school graduates in 1950 in the Cleve- 
land area, who had IQ’s of 116 or higher, 
did not enroll in college within fifteen 
months after graduation. Fifty-six per- 
cent of these 1,900 were in the two low- 
est classes. 

The study of social class distribution 
of college students was undertaken for 
a specific purpose, namely, to try to 
measure the importance of the economic 
barrier to enrollment in college from the 
lower classes. The study was confined 
to men students. In each institution a 
sample of students receiving GI educa- 
tional benefits was taken, and another 
sample of students who were not receiv- 
ing such financial assistance was taken. 
Three of the colleges were privately sup- 
ported, though one of them draws stu- 
dents similar to those drawn by state 
universities, and one college was tax- 
supported. The class distributions of 


GI's and non-Gl’s in the tax-supported 
institution were not significantly differ- 
ent, but in each of the private institu- 
tions they were significantly different. 
In the private institutions the propor- 
tion of lower-class students among the 
GI’s is much larger than among the 
non-Gl’s. If all four colleges are taken 
together, 23 percent of the GI’s are found 
in the two upper classes, and 38 percent 
in the two lowest classes. For the non- 
GI's these percentages are almost exactly 
reversed. Removal of the economic bar- 
rier, therefore, seems to bring a consid- 
erable number of lower-class young men 
into college who otherwise do not go. 

But there seems to be a large residue 
who do not respond even when the eco- 
nomic barrier is removed. Among sec- 
ondary school graduates 47.5 percent are 
in the two lowest classes. Here is a dif- 
ference of almost 10 percentage points 
between the GI percentage and the sec- 
ondary graduate percentage. The situa- 
tion is even clearer if the tax-supported 
institution is taken alone. In this insti- 
tution 44 percent of the GI’s and 41 per- 
cent of the non-GI’s were in the two 
lowest classes, a difference which for our 
samples is not statistically significant. 
But in the city from which this college 
draws over 90 percent of its students, 
the percentage of secondary school grad- 
uates in the two lowest classes is 61. It 
would seem that lack of motivation rather 
than merely lack of money effectively 
prevents many able young people from 
going to college. That again reflects real 
differences in social class culture. Ex- 
pectancy of education after secondary 
school graduation is not characteristic 
of lower-class culture as it is of upper- 
class culture. 


How many will go to college? 


Experience in the secondary schools 
has now been reviewed. It has been 
shown that the pressure of employers 
upon young people to continue their ed- 
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ucation beyond secondary school is real 
and that the desire for improvement in 
status by means of education which en- 
ables them to get better positions and 
live in a better neighborhood operates 
for many able young people. The num- 
ber who will go to college is, therefore, 
not simply a function of the birth rate. 
It is affected by occupational ambitions 
and by a desire to improve status. These 
factors tend to produce acceleration in 
the rate at which secondary school grad- 
uates enroll in college. 

The basic data for estimating future 
demand for admission to college are the 
number of eighteen-year-olds and equiv- 
alents. The experience of the 1950 co- 
hort of secondary school graduates will 
be used to estimate enrollment. In that 
year 73 percent of the freshmen were 
eighteen years of age, and the other 27 
percent were either under or over eight- 
een. We estimated 23,422 eighteen-year- 
olds in 1950, and we estimated that in 
the freshman cohort of that year 3,530 
would be eighteen-year-olds and 1,318 
under or over eighteen years of age, or 
a total of 4,848 freshmen from the sec- 
ondary schools of the Cleveland area, 
of whom 2,603 probably enrolled in 
Cleveland-area colleges. In 1965, using 
the same basis of estimate, we estimate 
51,282 surviving eighteen-year-olds, of 
whom 7,728 would probably enroll in 
college. These would be increased by 
2,887 under or over eighteen years of 
age who graduated from secondary 
school the same year. Of these 10,615 
freshmen from Cleveland-area secondary 
schools, 5,700 will enroll in local insti- 
tutions. This represents an increase of 
119 percent over 1950. 

But we know that factors are operating 
to draw more students than these num- 
bers into the colleges. In fact, we know 
that between 1930 and 1950 the cumu- 
lative increase per year was equal to 
about four-tenths of 1 percent. This 
acceleration, we think, was probably due 


in the main to the occupational and stra- 
tification factors. If this factor operates 
in the 1950's and 1960's, instead of having 
10,615 freshmen from the Cleveland area, 
5,700 of whom would enroll in local insti- 
tutions, we shall have 13,126 freshmen 
in 1965, of whom 7,353 will enroll in 
local institutions, an increase of 182 per- 
cent over 1950. 

The mounting expected demand for 
admission to college is shown year by 
year in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


PROBABLE FRESHMAN ENROLLMENT IN 
CLEVELAND-AREA COLLEGES 








Year | Enrollment Index 
| 
1950. | 2,603 | 100 
1951 2,469 95 
1952 2,632 101 
1953 2,694 | 103 
1954 2,757 106 
1955 2,917 112 
1956 3,141 121 
1957 3,000 119 
1958 3,372 129 
1959. 3,866 149 
1960. 4,800 184 
1961. 4,892 187 
1962. 4,471 |} 172 
1963 4,720 181 
exces: 6,172 237 
1965. 7,353 282 
1966. 6,824 266 
1967 7,049 271 
MTs carck kw eeees 6,701 257 
ee TEE 295 
| 





Are these impossibly high figures in 
the 1960’s? We do not think they are. 
There will be more than enough sec- 
ondary school graduates in the popula- 
tion with IQ’s of 111 or higher to equal 
these numbers up to 1965. Hence, if the 
colleges should decide to take no stu- 
dents with IQ’s of less than 111, there 
are enough of these, if they are moti- 
vated to go to college, to surpass these 
estimates until after 1965. 

These climbing figures make commu- 
nity planning for higher education an 
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imminent necessity. What should boards 
of trustees and administrative officers do 
about this prospect? With appropriate 
lags upperclassmen and _ professional 
school students will increase at some- 


what the same rate as freshmen. We 
have about eight years in which to plan 
and to determine admission policies and 
to supply faculty, buildings and equip- 
ment for the roaring ’60’s! 





Helping the Chinese Intellectuals 
Help Themselves 


THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 


N INTERESTING ASPECT of Chinese- 
American relations since the estab- 
lishment of the Communist regime in 
China is the attention given by govern- 
ment agencies and prominent leaders in 
this country to Chinese scholars who are 
unable to return to their homeland on 
account of the unfavorable political situ- 
ation. The Department of State and the 
immigration authorities have adopted 
various measures to help solve the prob- 
lems of Chinese students in this country. 
They have provided grants-in-aid for stu- 
dents engaged in pursuing specific aca- 
demic objectives; they have liberalized 
immigration regulations to enable Chi- 
nese scholars to remain after the comple- 
tion of their study, even to seek employ- 
ment to gain practical experience and to 
support themselves while indefinitely ex- 
tending their temporary stay in this coun- 
try. At the same time, private organi- 
zations and industrial firms have also 
tried to help secure employment for 
Chinese scholars who choose not to re- 
turn to their homeland. 

Recently attention has been drawn to 
the plight of Chinese intellectuals who 
congregate in Hong Kong in search of 
some alternative to the regimented life 
of the Chinese mainland. American ef- 
fort to bring some relief to this group of 
exiled intellectuals resulted in the birth 
of an organization known as the Aid 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., with 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, one of the 
original promoters of the project, serving 
as chairman. In cooperation with such 
agencies as the Committee for a Free 
Asia and religious and business organiza- 


tions, this group has initiated projects to 
find out accurate facts about the Chinese 
scholars in Hong Kong and to aid them 
in finding employment opportunities or 
in resettling in suitable areas. Its pro- 
gram has enlisted the support of such 
prominent leaders as former Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, political 
leaders Robert A. Taft and Harold Stas- 
sen, well-known China expert Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, former United States Ambas- 
sadors J. Leighton Stuart and Joseph C. 
Grew, former Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles, and such well-known 
people as Karl T. Compton, Paul H. 
Douglas, Henry R. Luce, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Gen- 
eral A. C. Wedemeyer, and others. In 
a dinner marking the launching of a cam- 
paign to raise funds for the program, 
former Assistant Secretary of State Dean | 
Rusk expressed the central thought of all 
the interested people when he said, “It 
becomes important that there be pre- 
served a large body of trained and com- 
petent Chinese in communities outside 
the borders of China who could be avail- 
able to the Chinese people when free- 
dom returns to that unhappy land.” 


One can readily appreciate the dire 
predicament of the Chinese intellectuals 
in and outside Communist China today. 
On the mainland, many had hoped that 
they would be able to share effectively in 
a genuine program of national recon- 
struction and to contribute to the build- 
ing of a truly “new China.” They had 
been favorably impressed by the serious- 
ness of purpose and the energetic vitality 
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of the Communist leaders, and they were 
pleased to see the promising beginnings 
of social and economic reform which 
Chinese liberals and patriots had long 
desired to see. Just as they had once 
offered their service to the Kuomintang 
government at a time when that govern- 
ment was actually engaged in a positive 
program of national reconstruction, so in 
1949 and 1950 many of them decided to 
cast their lot with the regime which 
seemed most likely at that time to bring 
peace and stability and progress to 
China. They accepted the difficult ad- 
justments which were necessary in order 
to make themselves a part of what looked 
like a promising and positive force for 
national liberation and progress. 

As the months went by, their enthusi- 
asm and optimism were seriously diluted 
by misgivings and disillusionments. The 
intellectuals did not find it so hard to 
voice criticisms of American imperialism 
and American capitalism, but when they 
had to sing the praises of the Soviet 
Union and to hold up Soviet models as 
the highest embodiment of culture and 
achievement, they could not but feel 
untrue to their personal integrity. They 
could conscientiously join in slogans and 
demonstrations against Western impe- 
rialism, for they had always been ardent 
supporters of the cause of national inde- 
pendence; but in regard to the new pol- 
icy of “leaning to one side” and the 
political and economic agreements con- 
tracted by the new regime with the 
Soviet Union, they could not but feel 
uneasy about the emergence of a Soviet 
imperialism, and they could not help 
wondering whether there was any ad- 
vantage in replacing Western domina- 
tion with Soviet domination. 

In regard to domestic affairs, there is 
also much to dampen the hopes of earlier 
days. Participation in the Korean war 
has proved a costly adventure that pro- 
duces a serious drain on the national 
economy. The earlier promises of eco- 
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nomic recovery and amelioration remain 
unfulfilled. Worst of all, Chinese intel- 
lectuals find themselves in a precarious 
position in which they are filled with un- 
certainty and anxiety. Throughout 
China’s history, the intellectuals occu- 
pied a position of privilege and prestige. 
Rulers of old and governments of more 
recent years always paid due respect to 
the intellectual class and took pains to 
enlist the support of the intelligentsia. 
The new rulers of the People’s Republic 
want their service, too; but from the be- 
ginning it was clear that from the stand- 
point of the Marxist ideology the intel- 
lectuals are not a class whom the Com- 
munists can trust. The Communists 
need the intellectuals, but at the same 
time they make clear that all intellectuals 
must be purged of their bourgeois ideol- 
ogy and must undergo a strenuous proc- 
ess of mind-cleansing or “brain-washing.” 
Although they are not classed with land- 
lords and bureaucrats as the enemies of 
the people, the intellectuals as a class 
cannot qualify as the “vanguard of the 
proletarian revolution.” They have to 
prove their acceptability to the new 
regime. 

The emphasis on the reform of old- 
type intellectuals and the repeated decla- 
ration of a determination on the part of 
the new rulers to produce “a new intelli- 
gentsia” originating from the worker and 
peasant classes and thoroughly imbued 
with proletarian or Marxist ideas, leave 
no doubt that the new government is at 
heart distrustful of the intellectuals 
brought up in the pre-Communist so- 
ciety. Instead of a class of people to be 
trusted and esteemed, the intellectuals 
of China have become a class to be 
watched with suspicion. They subject 
themselves to thought reform and to the 
inescapable ideological indoctrination, 
but they feel all the more insecure when 
they see that even after genuine efforts 
to fall in line with the new regime many 
of their colleagues still cannot escape the 
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eventual fate of purge and chastisement. 

Humiliated and discouraged, most of 
the intellectuals see no alternative but 
to endure the misery and agony of regi- 
mented living. A small minority, how- 
ever, have managed to get away from 
the mainland. But leaving Communist 
China does not solve their problems. 
Most of them can see no future ahead of 
them. They do not want to go to Tai- 
wan; even if they were satisfied with 
the Nationalist regime, they would hesi- 
tate to join the overcrowded population 
on the small island, where there is al- 
ready no lack of Chinese intellectuals 
seeking refuge from communism. South- 
east Asia has much less to offer to Chi- 
nese intellectuals than to Chinese busi- 
ness people. Also, the rising nationalism 
in Southeast Asian countries has led to 
strict immigration restrictions, and, fur- 
thermore, the recent anti-Chinese out- 
bursts and the fear of communism infil- 
trating through Chinese channels have 
produced an atmosphere not too favor- 
able to new Chinese arrivals. Possibili- 
ties of migration to other foreign lands 
are even more limited. All in all, the 
Chinese intellectuals in Hong Kong face 
a very uncertain future that holds little 
promise of happiness and _ professional 
growth. 


The plan to render assistance to the 
refugee Chinese intellectuals meets a 
timely and pressing need. The sponsors 
of the plan deserve high praise for their 
vision and foresight in their endeavor to 
help conserve the leadership resources 
of China. The announcement of their 
plan has aroused keen enthusiasm, even 
excitement, among the _ intellectuals 
stranded in Hong Kong. In February, 
the sponsoring group sent a fact-finding 
mission to Hong Kong to survey the 
situation, and the mission prepared ques- 
tionnaires to be filled out by intellectuals 
who desired assistance. According to 
the New York Times (April 29, 1951) 


some 8,000 refugee scholars, scientists, 
and professionals answered the question- 
naires and most of them “were either 
totally unemployed or existing on sub- 
standard salaries and conditions.” There 
was such a rush for the questionnaire 
blanks that the supply was not enough 
to meet the demand. At first, it was an- 
nounced that any interested person must 
appear in person to secure a question- 
naire blank and the waiting line was so 
long that applicants had to stand in line 
for many hours. Profiteers quickly ex- 
ploited the situation for their own ad- 
vantage and reproduced blanks to sell 
at a high price. To stop this abuse, the 
surveying committee changed its policy 
and asked that all requests for blanks be 
sent by mail, at the same time publicizing 
the fact that the committee was making 
no charge whatsoever for the blanks and 
would not process any application using 
blanks provided by other agencies. 

The rush for the questionnaire blanks 
and the willingness to buy the blanks 
from profiteers give evidence of the high 
hopes that have been aroused in the in- 
tellectuals. Obviously, many hopeful 
individuals are bound to be sorely disap- 
pointed. The total number of refugee 
intellectuals in Hong Kong is at least 
10,000, according to the most conserva- 
tive estimate, and has been reported to 
be as high as 30,000, if the roster is to 
include all who have had higher educa- 
tion of one form or another. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to render effective as- 
sistance to a large percentage of this 
total within a short time. 

Even among those who are fortunate 
enough to be offered employment or re- 
settlement opportunities, few will be 
able to fulfill their high hopes. It must 
be remembered that the Chinese intel- 
lectuals in the past enjoyed an unusually 
favorable position in Chinese society. 
China had a long tradition of the venera- 
tion of scholars, and the ratio of educated 
people to the population at large was 
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so low that education was always con- 
sidered an open sesame to high position 
and social prestige. College graduates 
and young intellectuals returning to the 
country after study abroad could com- 
mand positions of responsibility and 
honor considerably higher than what 
Americans of comparable education find 
possible in their industrialized society. 
Having held positions of leadership and 
importance, Chinese intellectuals will 
not be easily content with subordinate 
positions that offer relatively little in 
material remuneration and psychological 
satisfaction. 

It would be wrong and grossly unfair 
to infer from the above observation that 
the Chinese intellectuals are likely to be 
unappreciative. There is no doubt that 
they deeply appreciate the effort of 
American friends to help them solve 
their problems. Having waited in Hong 
Kong with limited resources and with 
little prospect of relief, they will be 
grateful for any temporary makeshift 
that may tide them over this difficult pe- 
riod. Unable to see too far ahead, they 
will be only too glad to accept any op- 
portunity that may offer work and live- 
lihood for even a short period. What 
the writer wishes to point out is that 
unless the temporary relief and make- 
shifts lead to some relatively permanent 
work and some work that will challenge 
the best effort and make use of the edu- 
cation and experience of the past, the 
intellectuals are not likely to remain 


happy. 


It may be well to take a look at a re- 
lated problem—that of Chinese students 
completing their study in this country. 
There is a good deal of similarity be- 
tween the problem facing these students 
and that facing Chinese intellectuals in 
general. 

There are more than three thousand 
Chinese students studying in American 
colleges and universities. In addition, 


there are about three thousand young 
scholars who have completed their study 
and are in a state of indecision in regard 
to their next move. Normally, in pre- 
vious years, most Chinese students were 
eager to complete their study in the 
shortest possible time so that they could 
return to their homeland immediately 
after graduation. They looked forward 
to the important positions and oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement 
awaiting them in their homeland. 

Today, few of the Chinese students 
are really eager to return to China. 
Though some of them are confronted 
with serious economic problems, they do 
not relish the idea of going either to the 
Chinese mainland or to Taiwan. Even 
though they see little prospect of a satis- 
factory professional career in the United 
States, they find it best to postpone their 
return from year to year. Since gradua- 
tion often makes a final decision impera- 
tive, there is a tendency to postpone 
graduation, either by combining part- 
time study with some kind of temporary 
employment or by starting to work for 
higher academic degrees. Many a stu- 
dent who normally would have stopped 
with the first graduate degree has em- 
barked upon a doctoral program in order 
to continue his status as student. As 
long as he is a bona fide student, he is 
eligible for grants-in-aid, scholarships, 
or fellowships. As long as he remains a 
student, he does not have to face either 
the decision of returning to China or the 
problem of getting full-time employment 
in this country. 

But, even at a leisurely pace, he ar- 
rives sooner or later at the date when | 
he has attained his final degree objective. | 
Now, he shares the uncertainty of future | 
and difficulty of career development that | 
other Chinese intellectuals are con- 
fronted with. He sees no clear course of 
action before him. Even though the 
American immigration authorities have 
recognized the predicament of Chinese 
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students unwilling to return to China 
and have made it possible for them to 
extend their stay after the completion of 
study, the extension is actually no more 
than a “postponement of deportation.” 
The students are told that they are per- 
mitted to postpone their departure on 
acount of unfavorable political condi- 
tions, but the immigration authorities 
reserve the right to deny the privilege 
of further stay and to order their depar- 
ture whenever conditions change. Thus, 
the threat of deportation hangs like a 
cloud over the heads of the students and 
adds to their sense of insecurity. 

When it comes to finding a job, those 
who have studied science or technology 
are better off than those in the social 
studies. The latter, even holders of the 
Ph.D. degree, find few opportunities 
open to them. Their first choice would 
be to teach, but the public schools are 
closed to them as aliens, and letters of 
application to colleges and universities 
bring few encouraging replies. A few 
years ago, when interest in Chinese 
studies seemed to be growing, American 
colleges and universities were more 
ready to consider engaging Chinese 
scholars to join their faculties, but in 
recent years this interest has definitely 
declined. Furthermore, confronted by 
decreasing enrollment and financial diffi- 
culties, institutions of higher learning 
are more interested in retrenchment and 
staff reduction than in expansion or new 
appointments. Teaching vacancies open 
to Chinese scholars are, therefore, few 
and far between. 

Some research positions are ayailable. 
Some of them offer a real opportunity 
for the young scholars to develop their 
intellectual inter sts and to make use of 
their abilities, at the same time making 
a contribution to the knowledge in the 
field. The main drawback with many 
research positions is that the appoint- 
ment is made on a yearly or short-time 
basis and the scholars continue to worry 
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about the uncertain future. Many re- 
search positions are made possible by 
special grants for which there is no com- 
mitment beyond the current year. Some 
grants, like those provided by the De- 
partment of State, are frankly intended 
to help the scholars tide over the current 
year while looking for more permanent 
employment. Such grants are not meant 
to be salaries; they are, in reality, fellow- 
ships or maintenance grants. Their 
temporary nature discourages putting 
forth the best effort on the part of the 
recipients, and, in a way, it is unfortu- 
nate that young Ph.D.’s are not chal- 
lenged to give their best to start a pro- 
fessional career. 

Many of the young scholars suffer a 
deep sense of frustration. For many, 
coming to America for study had been 
the first step in the fulfillment of a long- 
cherished dream. The final fulfillment 
was to be the glorious return to the 
homeland, to take up the positions of 
leadership that would normally await 
them. Graduation with an American 
degree, according to the original dream, 
would almost assure a good living and a 
satisfying career. Today, graduation 
means no such climax. Facing an un- 
certain future and unable to satisfy their 
eagerness for service in positions com- 
mensurate with their educational level, 
the young scholars feel very much frus- 
trated. 


This frank discussion of the problem 
and the psychological state of Chinese 
intellectuals is not meant to minimize 
the value of the assistance now being of- 
fered by their American friends. It is 
the hope of the writer that recognition 
of the difficulties involved will lead to 
wiser planning and to the adoption of 
more effective measures to enable the 
Chinese scholars to keep up their faith 
and their enthusiasm, to continue to de- 
velop their intellectual interests, and to 
maintain their self-respect and sense of 
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dignity by engaging in work of signifi- 
cance to them and to society. The prob- 
lem of the Chinese intellectuals is not 
simple. It is a complicated and per- 
plexing problem that admits of no quick 
and ready solution. It is not merely a 
problem of relief. The search for con- 
structive measures of assistance will re- 
quire careful thought, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, and far-sighted vision. 

As an example of a project which may 
go beyond temporary relief or a tide- 
over makeshift, it may not be inappropri- 
ate to conclude this article with a con- 
crete suggestion. It is suggested that 
funds be made available for the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese research center 
where competent Chinese scholars in the 
social sciences may gather to carry on 
research studies bearing on Chinese 
problems. Eventually a number of such 
research centers may be established in 
the United States, in Hong Kong, in Tai- 
wan, in Southeast Asia, and elsewhere. 

At such a center, the Chinese scholars 
would have a chance to make long- 
range plans to carry on their studies for 
several years without the worry of termi- 
nation of employment after a few 
months. They would be able to apply 
their intellectual ability and their newly 
acquired research techniques to the 
study of China’s problems, of which 
there is as yet little accurate knowledge 
and scientific understanding. They 
would have the satisfaction of doing 
something not far removed from their 
deep-seated desire to render constructive 
and patriotic service to their homeland. 
They would have a chance of making 
substantial contributions to the under- 
standing of China and the solution of 
China’s problems. They would have the 
satisfaction of making a unique contri- 
bution which not many American schol- 
ars are capable of. And, in the process, 
the world at large would also profit by 
making possible the combined contribu- 
tions of a group of scholars especially 
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qualified, by background and by interest, 
to study the complicated problems of the 
Chinese nation and the Chinese people. 

The establishment of a number of such 
research centers would offer to qualified 
Chinese scholars a challenging oppor- 
tunity to give their best not only for the 
sake of scholarly research as such but 
also for the service of China. Respond- 
ing to the challenge, the scholars would 
overcome their feeling of frustration and 
would avoid the demoralizing effects of 
inactivity or half-hearted activity after 
the completion of many years of study 
and preparation. They would carry on 
with self-respect, and, above all, they 
would have a chance to gain a new per- 
spective over the problems and the des- 
tiny of their native country. 

In such a case, the temporary exile 
from the homeland may be turned into 
a period of constructive achievement. 
It may be argued that Chinese intel- 
lectuals need encouragement to devote 
themselves to intensive and sustained re- 
search on China’s problems. Not many 
of them took time to do this in the past. 
Perhaps they had carried over some of 
the attitudes of the age of pre-modern 
education when completion of study 
marked the beginning of a busy career 
as public officials, which left little time 
for continued scholarly interests. Per- 
haps they were rushed into high office 
and leading positions too soon after grad- 
uation so that they were at a relatively 
youthful age swamped by heavy respon- 
sibilities which crowded out intellectual 
interests. Perhaps the prestige and 
honor of high office appealed to the 
young intellectuals far more than purely 
scholarly pursuits. At ny rate, too few 
of China’s intellectuals devoted them- 
selves to fundamental research on the 
vital phases of national life and culture, 
while some very significant studies were 
being produced by Japanese and West- 
ern scholars. 
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It is possible that modern China has 
suffered from the lack of a high level of 
intellectual leadership and that China’s 
intellectuals have faifed their country in 
this respect. If this is true, this period 
of “exile” may be utilized to supply such 
a lack. If, during this period, American 


well-wishers can help to make it possible 
for Chinese scholars to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to concentrated research 
on China’s problems, they will be render- 
ing a constructive service which may in 
the long run change the general course of 
China’s history. 











Materialism and the College Graduate 


PATRICIA SALTER WEST 


Y NOW MANy people believe that 

America is a nation of crass ma- 
terialists. We are only interested 
money; the Almighty Dollar is all that 
counts with us. This means that we 
have trouble being idealistic as citizens, 
loyal as family members, devoted to cre- 
ative workmanship or art or God, or 
even wholehearted in our enjoyment of 
play. 

Henry Adams, when he deplored ma- 
terialism in Americans, was a lonely 
voice. Babbitt and Gatsby and Middle- 
town spread the word and made this 
kind of national self-criticism almost 
commonplace. By now, even the per- 
son who never reads anything but the 
daily tabloids runs a chance of feeling 
guilty about his American money-mind- 
edness. 

We are especially worried about ma- 
terialism in our colleges, and increas- 
ingly so as lower economic groups are 
tapped for the college minority and as 
higher education comes to offer the main 
chance for “moving up in the world.” 
Nearly every new book on education 
can be counted on to deplore the fact 
that college people today are in school 
to learn how to make money rather than 
to seek a broader cultural life, a sounder 
basis for citizenship, or some deeper 
philosophical meaning to life. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, though among the bitterest, 
sounds a typical note in his criticism of 
the new “mass higher education,” as he 
reports: 


An analysis made of entering freshmen at 
one of our more reputable state universities 
in 1947 revealed . . . that they were there 
not to be educated but rather to learn a 
few tricks which might improve their social 
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status and to acquire the B.A... . as an 
open sesame to a more lucrative and easier 
job than their fathers and mothers had. It 
did not bother most of the instructional and 
administrative staff, for that matter, who 
either were themselves the diffuse product 
of a diluted higher education or else looked 
on the whole thing as a racket by virtue of 
which they and their families were lodged 
and fed; but it did trouble to the heart the 
quite numerous men and women on the 
faculty who were honest lovers of learning 
and of their country.’ 


This is a prevalent view of what col- 
lege students are like today. But, it is 
not the only one. Reviewing a book 
which presents this view, Alvin Johnson 
said, “My own experience with young 
people of college age does not agree with 
the assumptions of the authors. I find 
most young people anxious to make 
something out of themselves, not only 
for vulgar success but for the enrichment 
of their lives... .”* The reporter of a 
Fortune survey of “The Class of 1949” 
clearly feels that the new college student 
is too unmaterialistic for the good of an 
economic system which has traditionally 
depended upon young men wanting 
profit enough to take risks for it. “What 
is surprising is the almost complete ab- 
sence of speculation among ‘49's as to 
how much money they may make twenty 
or thirty years hence—and the few fig- 
ures that are mentioned rarely surpass 
$10,000. For the most part ’49’s simply 
will not talk of the future in terms of 

1 Bell, Crisis in Education (New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1949), pp. 68-69. 

* Review of Goals for American Education, 
ed. L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, and R. M. Mac- 


Iver, New York Times Book Review, March 5, 
1950, p. 18. 
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the dollar. In terms of the Good Life, 
however, they are most articulate.” * 

Clearly, we don’t have a good enough 
idea of how graduates appraise their 
education—the function they expect it 
to perform in their lives—to make such 
broad generalizations. How widespread 
is the purely utilitarian attitude to higher 
education? Obviously there are differ- 
ences among students. Which ones are 
the materialists? Especially, what are 
the bases for materialism among college 
people? How do these materialistic at- 
titudes fit into the economic structures 
which absorb a much greater portion of 
college graduates’ lives than does college 
itself? These questions need realistic 
answers at a time when materialism 
seems to be a major bogey for American 
education—in fact, for Americans in 
general. 

College graduates themselves are con- 
cerned with all this and might throw 
some light on it. Letters written in con- 
nection with Time Magazine's college 
graduate survey* were almost sure to 
mention a conflict between material re- 
wards from education and nonmaterial 
rewards. “My education surely didn't 
make me a millionaire, but it made me 
a better citizen and a happier man,” is 
one typical remark, the counterpart of 
which is, “My college degree was indis- 
pensable for getting ahead in business; 
as for improving my character or my 
values, I don’t think so; this sort of thing 
is determined long before you go to 
college.” Or, they take sides on whether 
“Colleges today put too much stress on 
making money,” or “The college experi- 
ence is designed to maketh a full man 
and not a full pocketbook.” In short, 
the graduates are as divided in their own 
minds about this issue of materialism in 


* Fortune, June 1949, p. 86. 

“See Havemann and West, They Went to 
College (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1952), 
which is the main report on this survey of 9,000 
college graduates. This paper presents addi- 
tional material from the survey. 
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the schools as are the educators and 
philosophers. 

But there seems a better way to find 
out whether graduates are materialistic 
in the appraisal of education than to 
judge these statements. Perhaps they 
are defensive, not fully aware whether 
they themselves appraise education in 
money terms or not. The better way is 
to ask the graduate how he feels about 
his education, with no mention of ma- 
terial returns, and then to compare the 
feelings of the ones who have done well 
materially with the feelings of the finan- 
cial failures (at least, failures compared 
to other college graduates). If the 
richer are much happier about their 
college education than the poorer, we 
will have confirmation that college grad- 
uates evaluate their education according 


- to how much it helps them to earn. If 


the poorest are as satisfied with the re- 
turns on their educational investment as 
the wealthiest, it will be safe to conclude 
that gratifications other than the mate- 
rial account for quite as much in the 
mind of the college graduate as he looks 
back and decides “Was college really 
worth while?” 

How did the graduates evaluate their 
education? Some conclusions are sug- 
gested on the basis of three questions 
asked them in the survey, about satis- 
faction with their particular college, with 
their particular field of specialization, 
and with the general division of their 
four years between courses leading to 
job specialization and courses leading to 
a more rounded general education.’ The 
responses to particular questions are in- 

*The questions were: In the light of your 
post-college experience and if you had it to do 
over again, would you attend the same college, 
attend a different college, or take some kind of 
training other than college? Do you now feel 
satisfied with your selection of a major subject 
when in college, or wish you had chosen an- 
other major? If you were doing it over again, 
would you want more generalized education, 


more specific training for an occupation, or the 
same as before? 
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teresting—showing the graduates to be 
80 percent loyal alumni, 75 percent sat- 
isfied with their major fields, but only 
half satisfied when it comes to that cur- 
rent thorny issue of the ratio of general 
to specialized education. But, for our 
purposes it is better to look at the grad- 
uates’ over-all satisfaction with their edu- 
cation than at any one particular aspect. 
And when their feelings about their 
majors, the general or specialized nature 
of their training, and their colleges are 
combined into a “total score” of satisfac- 
tions, we have a general measure of their 
appraisal of the whole college experi- 
ence. This shows them to be a generally 
satisfied lot: 70 percent had regrets 
about their education on only one of the 
three counts or none at all; these may be 
regarded as fairly “satisfied with col- 
lege.” The others, 30 percent, find fault 
with their education on at least two out 
of the three counts or all of them; they 
are, in general, “dissatisfied with col- 
lege.”* — 


Income and satisfaction 


On this measure of over-all satisfac- 
tion, we may compare the graduates 
who are objectively most successful in a 
purely material sense, and those who 
must be regarded by the standard of 
income as less successful. 

Looking at the whole group of men 
graduates, there is no getting around the 
fact that college seems like a better in- 
vestment to the richer among them. 
If they earn as much as $7,500.00 per 
year, fully 75 percent fall into the group 
we labeled satisfied with their education 
—that is, approve of their college careers 
on at least two out of three counts. 
When they earn somewhat less—be- 
tween $5,000.00 and $7,500.00—71 per- 
cent are satisfied. Those in the income 
brackets between $3,000.00 and $5,000.00 


* Thirty-three percent were satisfied on all 
three counts; 37 percent on two; 22 percent on 
one; 8 percent on none. 
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include 66 percent who are satisfied with 
their education. This same proportion 
(66 percent) of the poorest group, earn- 
ing under $3,000.00, would repeat two 
or three out of the three decisions which 
helped to shape their college careers. 

It is interesting to note that college 
women—even the ones who have jobs 
outside their domestic ones—don’t share 
this pattern. While 66 percent of the 
working women whose earnings are 
$5,000.00 or more are satisfied with their 
education, so are 70 percent of the (far 
larger) group who earned under $3,- 
000.00. The college woman usually has 
lower job aspirations; often she plans to 
leave her job to become a housewife at 
the first good chance. 

In any case, one can make out a good 
case for the nonmaterialism of college 
women in their appraisal of education. 
Their comments bear this out. A li- 
brarian who says, “If I were to go to 
college all over again, I would do just 
the same as before,” feels that “My train- 
ing has helped in my enjoyment of life 
and perhaps helped make me a better 
person. If a career means financial suc- 
cess, I do not have it, but I get a real 
thrill out of unpacking a load of books 
to dole out to the public. Long ago I 
gave up the idea that you can raise 
everyone's reading level. The few I can 
help repay my efforts.” Even those who 
are a little more rueful about the lack 
of financial success would still, for the 
most part, fail to trade their chosen col- 
lege careers for high incomes. 

Not so the men. They have a greater 
stake in job success. In our country 
women can get the praise and prestige 
they need from being accomplished in 
the arts, unpaid social servants, or just 
charming and well-rounded people, but 
men’s ranking by their communities and 
often by their families depends almost 
wholly on job success—most easily meas- 
ured by income. Taking these facts into 
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TABLE 1 


APPRAISAL OF COLLEGE EDUCATION ACCORDING 
TO INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL FIELD 














AppraisaL or Co_tece Work 
OccupaTionaL Fiecp NUMBER as a ad 
axp IncoME ReportinG 
Satisfied % Dissatisfied % 
Men in business 
$7,500 or more... ............2006| 639 73 27 
Ps oo 6c cb cccaacecceewel 594 70 30 
a 1,001 62 38 
I I ces kinases ccuciogea 276 56 44 
Men in technical professions 
(medicine, law, dentistry) | 
eee Ot ID ks cedan se iveccnden 360 80 20 
SE, orien ba dat ceceeeedwes 160 77 23 
Ss coc ci ccereceanaccen 207 77 23 
I ca. dke dn caddaweore 85 74 26 
Men in liberal professions 
(education, ministry, arts) 
ee Or IDS 6 6a cn cindccecctcnsal 40 68 32 
Sua caswowenweane ¥ | 135 72 28 
IS 6 cdibacceecad tuscan 514 71 29 
IE oak 2 cee ne woreaans 274 74 26 











is not a greater relationship between in- 
come and satisfaction than the above 
figures show. Let us look at these fig- 
ures in more detail to see if we can find 
some groups who blur the picture of 
materialism in the appraisal of educa- 
tion. 

First, the picture varies according to 
the occupation. The businessman’s ap- 
praisal of college is most strikingly re- 
lated to his income; the “technical” pro- 
fessions of medicine, dentistry, and law 
show this pattern hardly at all, while the 
“liberal” professions of education, the 
ministry, and the arts show, if anything, 
a slight reversal of this pattern. (See 
Table 1.) 

About a third of all the businessmen 
among college graduates have serious 
regrets about their education. It is sig- 
nificant that this dissatisfied minority is 
likely to come from the group who have 
failed so far to achieve the high incomes. 
With increasing earnings, businessmen 
are progressively more satisfied with 
their education. 


The doctors, lawyers, and dentists are 
substantially exempt, and the teachers, 
preachers, and artists are entirely ex- 
empt from the allegation that graduates 
evaluate their education in terms of how 
much money it brings, that is, in terms 
of this objective index of materialism. 
These professionals, especially the first 
group, are more satisfied with their edu- 
cation in general than are businessmen. 
The dissatisfied doctor is almost as likely 
to be found in the top income brackets as 
in the lowest; the dissatisfied teacher or 
minister is even a bit more likely to be 
found in the higher financial reaches 
than in the lower. (This may well reflect 
the well-known phenomenon that suc- 
cess in school or church, in economic 
terms, is apt to imply a burden of admin- 
istrative work which takes more time 
from the real practice of the profession 
than many professionals would like. ) 

We do not have to conclude that 
lawyers and artists and the other profes- 
sionals are not interested in money, the 
things it can buy, or the prestige it 
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brings, while businessmen alone are. 
Probably the explanation of these figures 
is that satisfaction with education partly 
reflects satisfaction with the job, and 
income has a different meaning so far as 
interest in and prestige of a job in busi- 
ness and in the professions. In business, 
salary serves as an indication of achieve- 
ment and of attainment of a responsible 
position; in the professions it is a far 
less reliable indicator of a person’s status 
in his field or how satisfying his job may 
be. One can go on for twenty-five years 
as the most respected member of a 
faculty, teaching the most fascinating 
courses to the brightest students, at 
$3,000.00-$5,000.00 per year, while con- 
tinuance of this low salary for a business- 
man in the same community would un- 
doubtedly mean that he was not re- 
spected in his firm and did not have fas- 
cinating work to do. 

Whatever the explanation, business- 
men are the materialists by our index; 
professionals almost escape the allega- 
tion, and by their large numbers manage 
to water down the stereotype for college 
graduates as a group. 

There is a second major refinement of 
our statistics on materialism in the ap- 
praisal of education. Irrespective of 
occupation now, this materialism is a 
function of age. Just as the elder moral- 
ists have been claiming, it is the “younger 
generation” that seems most material- 
istic by the criteria we have used all 
along; in fact, with every decade which 
stands between him and the younger 
generation, the college graduate seems 
less materialistic in his appraisal of edu- 
cation. 

As shown in Table 2, in the very 
youngest group, just out of college, the 
difference in the satisfaction of the “rich” 
and the “poor” is over 20 percent. In the 
next decade, the difference drops to 14 
percent. By the time graduates have 
been out of college twenty to thirty years, 
only 10 percent more of those in the high- 
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est income brackets than men in the low- 
est brackets are satisfied with their edu- 
cation. Among the oldest group of 
graduates, the relationship between their 
earnings and their appraisal of the col- 
lege experience is altogether negligible. 


TABLE 2 


RELATION OF INCOME AND SATISFACTION WITH 
CoLLEGE EpuUCATION ACCORDING TO AGE GROUP 








SATISFIED 
Ace Group NuMBER WITH 
AND EARNINGS ReEporTING Contece 
° 
Men under 30 
$7,500 or more......... 34 88 
Under $3,000. ......... 398 67 
Men 30-39 
$7,500 or more......... $28 77 
Under $3,000. ......... 237 63 
Men 40-49 
$7,500 or more......... 425 73 
Under $3,000.......... 91 63 
Men 50 and over 
$7,500 or more......... 317 76 
Under $3,000.......... 139 15 


This trend is the more striking when 
one considers the meaning of income at 
different stages of the graduates’ careers. 
The young men, only beginning their 
careers, may perhaps look forward to 
sharply increasing incomes over the next 
thirty or forty years. Since most gradu- 
ates begin with low salaries irrespective 
of their chances for advancement, their 
present incomes may give little indica- 
tion of their job success. Still, these 
perhaps temporarily low incomes go 
along with the greatest degree of dis- 
satisfaction with college. 

The graduate past fifty, on the other 
hand, is close to the peak of his earning 
ability, and more able to make a realistic 
appraisal of the maximum economic suc- 
cess of his career. Since his future 
chance to raise his income level is now 
limited, this older man who still makes 


a very low salary must be regarded as | 


the real “financial failure” among the 
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college graduates. Yet, these “failures” 
do not include more than their share of 
those “disillusioned” with the college 
education. 

It is a limitation of research material 
gathered for only one point in time that 
it cannot yield full information on the 
dynamics of attitudes and beliefs—how 
they change over time and in different 
social situations. These findings on the 
relation of age to graduates’ appraisal 
of college are a case in point. They 
may, indeed, mean that the critics of the 
“modern college graduate” are justified: 
that materialism is increasing in our 
time. Thus, the older men, satisfied with 
their education no matter how much 
money they make, would reflect a gen- 
eral nonmaterialistic point of view on the 
function of education which is progres- 
sively disappearing, and the very young- 
est men in the sample would be products 
of the new materialism. 

At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that most of the criticism of mod- 
ern materialists is criticism by older men 
—by older men who may have forgot- 
ten the absorbing pressures of the proc- 
ess of getting started in the economic 
world which are similar in any decade. 
In fact, common sense might tell us that 
it is vain to criticize young college men’s 
preoccupation with getting ahead during 
the very period of their lives which their 
society has allocated to just that. This 
is the business we give them to do during 
the years between, roughly, twenty and 
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thirty: decide where they belong in the 
adult occupational world, prepare for, 
and get into this position. It is inevitable 
that they should make critical economic 
demands of skills which are supposed to 
help them to do this—of college educa- 
tion. As they grow older and are more 
firmly located in their occupations, 
graduates can rely more upon accumu- 
lated experience and less on the training 
or the prestige of their formal education 
for job success. It is quite possible that 
through this process the new crop of 
recent graduates may come to appraise 
their education on a broader basis: as 
they have a chance to collect on the 
potential “nonmaterial” benefits of their 
education over a period of years, these 
may assume greater importance. 

Our figures may well indicate, in short, 
that concern with the broader cultural 
and spiritual life has been planted in 
many a young materialist, starting off in 
business, as it seems to have been thirty 
years ago in the older graduates, and 
will flower little by little as they are re- 
leased from their efforts to get estab- 
lished. There is a good chance that the 
most realistic view of this whole matter 
was expressed by the graduate who said, 
“I have found that my training has been 
a tremendous help in furthering my 
career and increasing my earning power, 
both of which make life more enjoyable. 
Being happy and interested in my pro- 
fession, I find more pleasure in being a 
good citizen.” 











The Organization of the Department 


BEN EUWEMA 


HE DEPARTMENT is the smallest ad- 

ministrative unit in the university. 
To be sure, some departments are fur- 
ther divided into units called “divisions” 
or “sections,” and in some universities 
several departments compose a division; 
but this is almost invariably a matter 
simply of nomenclature. For if an ad- 
ministrative division functions like a de- 
partment, we can (for all practical pur- 
poses) consider it to be such; and if it 
functions like the subdivision of a de- 
partment, we need not give it any con- 
sideration at all in this paper. 

In January 1951, the associate secre- 
tary of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Dr. George Pope 
Shannon, in an address to the American 
Conference of Academic Deans, de- 
plored what he called the “troublesome 
condition which we may call ‘depart- 
ment head-itis.’” He then made a very 
significant observation: “It is my belief 
that when academic deans have solved 
the problem of the department headship, 
they will have eliminated many of their 
difficulties—and ours.” 

Dr. Shannon’s comment is worthy of 
the most serious attention, not only be- 
cause of his vast experience but because 
it is the identical conclusion to which 
every academic dean arrives sooner or 
later. 

A problem with as many ramifications 
as this one does not admit of easy solu- 
tion. My purpose is to introduce the 
problem and to indicate something of its 
scope, in the hope that others may be 
willing and able to carry it closer to 
solution. 
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First of all, what are some of the func- 
tions of the department as they are com- 
monly understood? The department: 
(1) is a teaching unit of the university; 
(2) is a community of scholars; (3) rep- 
resents one major division of the universe 
of knowledge and is responsible for de- 
veloping and promoting it, both on the 
campus and in the larger world outside; 
(4) practices self-discipline; that is to 
say, it normally assumes the major re- 
sponsibility for attracting, developing, 
and upgrading its own personnel; (5) 
studies significant academic trends and, | 
in the light of a basic philosophy of edu- 
cation, exercises a broad “academic | 
statesmanship”; (6) perpetuates itself by | 
training young scholars to take the 
places of older ones. 

All of these statements have merit and 
together they constitute a fairly useful 
description of the department: a com- 
munity of scholars engaged in an organ- | 
ized program of research and teaching | 
in a single, clearly defined field of knowl- 
edge. 


i 


An important question at once arises; 
in fact, it is implicit in much of what 
has already been said: What is the opti- 
mum size of the department? 

It is obvious that no very specific | 
answer is possible, since everything de- | 
pends on the nature of the subject, its | 
complexity, and its popularity; the size | 
of the institution; and the general aca- 
demic tradition with respect to the sub- 
ject matter under consideration. It can, 
however, quite safely be said that the | 
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department should be relatively large 
rather than small. A very small depart- 
ment would find it entirely impractical 
to accept the many varied responsibili- 
ties we have outlined. Certainly, in a 
university with a student enrollment of 
more than five thousand, no department 
should be smaller than ten or twelve full- 
time faculty members with ranks of in- 
structor and above. It is dangerous, I 
know, to seem as positive as this; never- 
theless, we must insist that in order to 
fulfill its many functions, the depart- 
ment be large enough to permit a reason- 
able degree of diversification of effort. 
A department of one or two members is 
an administrative absurdity. 

There are, of course, other good rea- 
sons for keeping the department rela- 
tively large. One very important reason 
is to be found in the nature of the ad- 
ministrative machinery itself. Let me 
explain: 

1. The university does not exist in or- 
der to develop and perpetuate certain 
kinds of administrative machinery. Ad- 
ministration was made for the univer- 
sity, not vice versa. Therefore, the ma- 
chinery should be kept as unobtrusive 
as possible without impairing efficiency. 
The encouragement of a large number 
of small departments is a wasteful ex- 
pedient—wasteful of space, time, teach- 
ing loads, secretarial help, and so on. 

2. Much more important is a second 
consideration: To be effective, the de- 
partment requires a rather extensive 
amount of organization, since it cannot 
satisfy the many demands upon it with- 
out a degree of diversification and it 
must not refuse to accept any of its major 
responsibilities simply for lack of man- 
power. The degree of elaboration neces- 
sary to accomplish this is impossible in a 
department of three or four members. 

3. A small department—and this goes 
against commonly accepted campus folk- 
lore—is much more hospitable to the 
development of tyranny than a larger 
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one. There are obviously exceptions to 
this. But, assuming a reasonable degree 


of organization, there is more likelihood 
of a democratic administration in a large 
department than in a smaller one. For 
one thing, the head of the larger depart- 
ment is forced by necessity to surrender 
some of his powers to others; the head 
of the smaller department may much 
more easily keep complete control of 
every activity. For another, there is 
more likelihood in the larger department 
of the development of sound minority 
opinions. A minority of one will not be 
as influential ordinarily as a minority of 
ten. And the toleration and even the 
encouragement of responsible minority 
views is one of the most sacred obliga- 
tions of every democratic organization. 

Assuming that the departments must 
be relatively large, which departments 
do we need? To this question there are 
numerous answers, each of them prob- 
ably quite as good as any other. For 
the academic community can be or- 
ganized in hundreds of different ways. 
Let us ask some specific questions: 
Should there be a department of Greek, 
or of the classical languages, or of lan- 
guages? Should there be a department 
of anthropology, or of sociology, or of 
the social sciences? Should there be a 
department of speech correction, or of 
speech, or of communications? 

It is clear that each university must 
seek its own answers to these and simi- 
lar questions. There are many consid- 
erations to assess before satisfactory 
answers can be found, but one very im- 
portant element of the problem is simply 
quantitative: How large are the units 
which result? And, as a simple rule of 
thumb, I would repeat that no depart- 
ment should ordinarily be smaller in 
size than ten or twelve full-time faculty 
members. 

This establishes the minimum size of 
the department. Is there a maximum? 
Obviously, yes. The maximum size of 
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the department will have been reached 
when the organization begins naturally 
to fall apart into smaller, largely auton- 
omous, and self-contained units. For 
if given half a chance, the organization 
of the department will naturally follow 
function. 

The maximum size will vary, quite 
automatically, with the nature of the de- 
partment, its normal distribution of staff 
among the several ranks, the degree of 
ramification in its functions, and so on. 
We cannot be nearly as positive and pre- 
cise here as we were with respect to 
minimum size. Let us consider a few 
examples. 

How large should an English depart- 
ment be? In the conventional university 
of ten thousand students, the department 
will normally consist of at least fifty or 
sixty members, plus a number of grad- 
uate assistants and part-time instructors. 
Some institutions have felt that this is 
too large a group for a single depart- 
ment, and new departments devoted to 
composition or freshman English have 
been organized. On the basis simply of 
size this action is undoubtedly justified 
—just as the earlier division between 
English, speech, and journalism was 
justified. But there is at least one other 
consideration in this instance: Is there 
a special staff for composition, or are the 
same instructors engaged in teaching 
both composition and literature? If 
there is a special staff, we had better 
have two departments; if there is not, 
it would seem wiser to have one, no 
matter how unwieldy it might become. 

How about the size of a department 
of foreign languages? In a university 
of ten thousand students, the depart- 
ments devoted to all the foreign lan- 
guages will consist of some fifty staff 
members. The group devoted to the less 
popular languages will be very small, 
whereas the staff in (let us say) Spanish 
will be relatively large. The question 
now is, Shall we insist upon one depart- 


ment (foreign languages), or two 
(modern and ancient, for example; or 
European and non-European), or many 
(Spanish, French, German, Greek, Rus- 
sian, and so on), or on some sort of com- 
promise? 

Here again I must confess to a strong 
bias in favor of the single department. 
In addition to the reasons already ad- 
duced, there are in this instance also 
the very cogent considerations of equip- 
ment, space, and staff. The modern de- 
partment of languages needs a good deal 
of rather expensive equipment—tape 
recorders, film and slide collections, rec- 
ord libraries, anatomical models of the 
areas of speech production, and so on. 
Since there is only a limited amount of 
money in any university's budget, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to avoid 
unnecessary overhead and wasteful dup- 
lication. The combined department 
would be much more likely to be well | 
equipped than a half-dozen small ones. 

To a lesser degree, the same thing is 
true of the staff. It is often possible to 
get along with fewer staff members if 
the versatility of the faculty can be ex- 
ploited. Combinations are generally 
possible between the various Romance 
languages, or between them and Latin, 
or between German and Scandinavian 
tongues, and so on. But better still, the 
larger department can afford certain 
kinds of specialists who could not be 
justified as additions to the smaller de- 
partments. 
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Our third major question is concerned 
with the organization of the department. 
How can a department best be organr- 
izedP 

Here, as everywhere else, we must 
make allowances for the exception by 
asserting that any organization—even 
complete anarchy—is acceptable if it 
permits effective functioning. For, ob- 
viously, organization is a means to an 
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end and never an end in itself. How- 
ever, a relatively elaborate degree of 
organization is normally desirable. 

At the top there is the head or chair- 
man—the man whom Dr. Shannon ac- 
cused of sometimes suffering from “de- 
partment head-itis,” an inflammatory 
disease of great virulence. (I shall not 
distinguish here between the terms head 
and chairman; for our purposes, they are 
synonymous. ) 

The selection of a department head is 
a matter of the utmost importance and a 
procedure fraught with the greatest diff- 
culty. For, despite the most elaborately 
democratic organization, it is, after all, 
the department head who is most di- 
rectly responsible for the development 
of the departmental program and the 
one most intimately in touch with the 
instructor's day-to-day experience. More 
than any other administrative officer, he 
can set the tone of the department and 
affect its morale. 

There is no one best way of selecting 
the head, since everything, in the last 
instance, depends upon the integrity and 
quality of the department. In the best 
departments, the entire procedure of 
selection may quite safely be left to the 
department itself. In the worst depart- 
ments, the decision had better be made 
by someone else (dean or president or 
general faculty committee) with no more 
than a polite gesture in the direction of 
the department membership. Normally 
the selection will result from a joint de- 
cision. 

Once selected, the department head 
should serve for a limited period, sub- 
ject to reappointment if this is thought 
to be desirable. It appears to me that a 
great many of our difficulties in uni- 
versity administration result from the 
practice of appointing deans and depart- 
ment heads for life. To be candid, the 
only way in which most university offi- 
cers can be removed from office is by 
buying them off in some way or other. 
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There is every reason to set a definite 
term—five years, for example—and at 
the end of the period and in the light of 
conditions as they then exist, to declare 
the position to be vacant and seek a new 
officer or, for adequate reasons, to re- 
appoint the old one. 

To the argument that this practice 
would interfere with the development 
and execution of a long-range depart- 
mental policy, the only proper rejoinder 
is that the development and promotion 
of a policy is the department’s business 
and not the chairman's. And the depart- 
ment enjoys a degree of permanence far 
beyond the career of any one man, how- 
ever affable or efficient he may be; in 
fact, if proper allowances are made for 
the processes of growth, reproduction, 
and decay, the department may last as 
long as the institution. 

There are as many kinds of depart- 
ment heads as there are kinds of people 
in academic life. It might be instruc- 
tive to examine a few types. 

First, there is the Superman. He not 
only wishes to make all the decisions 
himself, but he is also particularly care- 
ful to see that no other member of “his” 
department ever rises to an eminence 
that can conceivably challenge this au- 
thority. He accepts all the kudos, as- 
signs himself to all important commit- 
tees, and suavely rids the department of 
every instructor who might some day 
challenge him in one respect or another. 
He may be personally very able, at- 
tractive—even charming; and it is more 
than likely that he will very carefully 
cultivate the democratic superficialities 
in administration. But he will be sure 
to have his way in all important—and, 
in some cases, even in all trivial—mat- 
ters; and he will, tactfully or brutally, 
chop down anyone who raises his head 
in competition or who looks capable of 
some day doing so. 

Then, at the opposite extreme, there 
is the Back-slapper. He is so eager to 








be a good fellow and to be admired by 
his colleagues that he exerts no leader- 
ship at all. In his frantic efforts to keep 
everyone happy, he jumps from one posi- 
tion to another in the wild hope that, by 
doing so, he can be agreeable to every- 
one, or at least, not openly disagreeable 
to anyone. The result is chaos. 

The Scholar is just what the name im- 
plies: He is so intent upon his own pro- 
gram of study and publication that he 
considers every demand of the depart- 
ment upon him as an unjustifiable inva- 
sion of his privacy. Every moment he 
spends away from his research is con- 
sidered wasted. As a department head, 
the Scholar is a minus quantity; although 
as a scholar he may be, and often is, an 
ornament to the university. 

The Organizer is also a man to avoid. 
His first and lasting passion is adminis- 
trative machinery. He loves carbons, 
files, rows of figures; each one of the 
endless number of forms spewed forth 
by the registrar's or the comptroller’s 
office fills him with a lover's rapture. 
There is no hope at all for him, or for 
the department so unfortunate as to get 
him as its leader. 

The ideal head is, of course, the man 
who sees all these things in their true 
perspective. He leads the department 
in democratic fashion, without coercion, 
toward a commonly determined goal, 
without undue fuss or dramatics; he deals 
easily and unobtrusively with matters 
of routine, keeping the department 
functioning efficiently and without strain; 
he maintains such public relations both 
on- and off-campus as will best serve 
the interests of the university and the 
department; and, in short, he typifies in 
one person the combined erudition, wis- 
dom, and good will of the entire depart- 
ment. 

The department may be organized in 
various ways, depending upon local tra- 
dition, its specific responsibilities, and 
particularly the personnel of the depart- 
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ment. The type of organization which 
is effective for one group of faculty 
members might be much less satisfactory 
for another group. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain general principles may be enumer- 
ated: 

1. The two most important functions 
of the department are (a) the selection 
of new personnel and the periodic eval- 
uation of all personnel, old and new; 
and (b) the development of a sound 
curriculum, or, at least, of an effective 
series of courses. The department head 
may never abdicate his responsibilities 
with respect to either of these matters. 
This categorical statement admits of no 
exceptions. However, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the head shall exercise these 
duties alone. He must have the sympa- 
thetic and conscientious assistance of 
many other members of the department. 
But it is peculiarly his duty to exercise | 
leadership in these matters. f 

2. All other departmental functions 
(except perhaps the purely ceremonial 
appearances on state occasions) the 
head may delegate to others. And I shall | 
go much further than this: If he does | 
not delegate most of them to others, 
chances are that there is something 
wrong somewhere in his conduct of the | 
department's affairs. 

3. When we speak of the desirability 
of democratic procedures within the de- 
partment, we refer to policy-making and 
not to administration per se. Important 
matters of policy must be arrived at after 

careful and deliberate departmental de- 
bate; the routine execution of the policy 
can be much more expeditiously handled 
by a single individual. (Not, of course, 
necessarily by the head of the depart- 
ment. ) 

The wise department head will list 
all the purely administrative functions 
to be performed within the department 
and, with the assistance of an executive 
committee, he will assign these tasks 
to the various members of the depart- | 
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ment for whom they may be appropriate. 
He will reserve to himself only such 
urely executive duties as it would be 
unwise to delegate, and he will so ar- 
range his own time as to permit the con- 
tinuance of his personal career as teacher 
and scholar. For, as Solomon would 
say, there is an evil that I have seen 
under the sun: a mature scholar and an 
inspiring teacher saddled with so many 
clerical duties that he ceases to be of 
any great value to his profession or to 
the world of scholarship at large. 

4. A certain number of routine admin- 
istrative details cannot be specifically 
assigned to the various members of the 
department because they are of the ad 
hoc variety. To dispose of these matters, 
many departmental chairmen have found 
it expedient to appoint junior members 
of the teaching staff to part-time posts 
such as departmental secretary, or ad- 
ministrative assistant, or something of 
the sort. This very useful device should 
be much more generally adopted. It 
not only relieves the head of a great 
deal of onerous routine, but it uncovers 
and cultivates a degree of administra- 
tive skill in the lower echelons which 
may be very useful for the future. 


IV 


We may now assume the existence of 
a relatively large department, organized 
under an effective and congenial head in 
such a way as to spread the administra- 
tive chores throughout the staff, bound 
together by a definite program and ad- 
vancing to a commonly accepted goal. 
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The final question is: What are the limits 
of its authority? 

These limits will vary from depart- 
ment to department, depending upon 
the relative effectiveness of its organi- 
zation. Practically, the department can 
be asked to settle all matters of purely 
departmental concern by means of its 
normal machinery. Matters which in- 
volve the relations of more than one de- 
partment or school or college can usually 
be handled by negotiation, with a dean 
or interdepartmental committee acting 
as intermediary. 

The duties of the dean with respect to 
a progressive and smoothly operating 
department can be quite simply stated: 
It is his responsibility to see that the de- 
partment’s teaching and research pro- 
gram is kept in consonance with gen- 
eral university policy; it is his duty to 
review departmental decisions with re- 
spect to salaries and promotions in order 
to maintain a desirable degree of uni- 
formity within the school or college; 
and it is his duty to act as a court of 
higher (not highest) appeal with respect 
to matters involving personnel. 

For the most part, the carefully or- 
ganized department will manage its own 
affairs, even those matters which involve 
its relations to other units of the institu- 
tion. In short, like every other healthy 
organism, the department exhibits the 
processes of metabolism, growth, and 
reproduction—plus a degree of self-con- 
sciousness and self-criticism not found 
in the ordinary biological organism. 








The Commercial Broadcasters Accept 


the Challenge of Television 


JOHN COBURN TURNER 


GREAT MANY worps have been pub- 

lished lately, by learned, wise, and 
discerning critics, about the tribal cus- 
toms of a wayward group of mounte- 
banks and pitchmen called commercial 
broadcasters. I've been reading up 
quite intensively on this great television 
debate, and I discover that the commer- 
cial broadcaster is a fellow who (a) must 
protect his large capital investment, who 
therefore (b) must at all times please 
his customer, the advertiser, and who, 
consequently, (c) can only tolerate pro- 
grams ingeniously calculated to carry the 
leastest culture to the mostest people. 
Reading further, I find that the commer- 
cial broadcaster's mortal enemy is a man 
called the educational broadcaster, who 
(a) feels that the public should spend 
a sizable part of its leisure hours absorb- 
ing more and more of that loosely de- 
fined commodity called culture, who 
therefore (b) maintains that the Ameri- 
can diet of straight entertainment on the 
air should be sharply modified in favor 
of more art, music, literature, and infor- 
mation, and who quite naturally (c) is 
convinced that he himself is the man best 
qualified to bring about this happy 
change. I’ve thought about this quite a 
lot, these last few days, and then I was 
suddenly reminded of that wonderful 
moment in Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme where the newly rich hero, Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, makes a great discovery 
about himself. He has learned, labor- 


iously, from his tutor, that all rhetoric is 
divided into two great areas—poetry and 
prose. Imagine his joy when he discov- 
ers, a little later on, that he is already 
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the master of one of those majestic areas, 
because without knowing it he’s been 
speaking in prose all his life! Same thing 
with me. I find that I’ve been an educa- 
tional broadcaster for ten years and never 
knew it until this week. 

Now, I dare say I meet most of the re- 
quirements for membership in the com- 
mercial tribe. I read Variety every 
Wednesday; I frequently eat lunch at 
Louis and Armand’s; I even have a rat- 
ing book in my pocket. But commercial, 
or educational, or what you will, one 
thing is abundantly clear to me. And 
that is that any intelligent person of 
good will, who finds himself engaged 
in the program side of broadcasting, has 
as one of his perpetual goals the very 
things we all are striving for: higher- 
caliber programs, more culturally sig- 
nificant programs, more programs which 
broaden men’s horizons and deepen their 
well of experience. Such have been my 
goals, and such are the goals of every- 
one I know in the broadcasting business 
who is worth his salt. There are, of 
course, those in this business who cyni- 
cally maintain that broadcasting is solely 
a vehicle for commercials, or who justify 
stupid programs by declaring that the 
public is stupid and deserves nothing 
better than the cheapest and shoddiest. 
And there are those who will blandly 
hold the position that the public gets 
what it has said it wants, and that broad- 
casting as it stands has been given a kind 
of seal of approval by a listening audi- 
ence which asks for nothing it hasnt 
already got. But these, I think, are the 
people who have little real respect in 
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the trade, and I’m convinced that these 
are not the people, by and large, who 
exert the greatest influence in the trade. 

Now, I promise you I’m not just trying 
to get you to think happy thoughts 
about the commercial broadcaster. The 
commercial broadcaster is as full of 
frailty, deceit, and inherent vice as the 
next man. Maybe fuller. He’s engaged 
in a tricky, complicated, technical, and 
wholly unpredictable business, in which 
large sums are always at stake. He 
spends the lion’s share of his time trying 
to make a going thing of that business, 
and to do that he regularly makes pro- 
gram decisions that result in something 
that’s mediocre rather than fine, stereo- 
typed rather than challenging, safe 
rather than venturesome. But I’ve yet 
to meet one who wasn’t happier when 
he’d made the good decision rather than 
the bad one, or who didn’t feel a sense of 
accomplishment when he was able to 
strengthen his program schedule rather 
than weaken it. 

Along about here is where those dam- 
aging statistics begin to take hold. Ac- 
cording to the statistics—according, for 
instance, to the Smythe TV surveys for 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters—the television program 
structures of the seven Los Angeles sta- 
tions and of the seven New York sta- 
tions add up to something pretty flabby. 
Serious music gets a very small play; 
the drama is in the grip of the murder 
mysteries and the horse operas; the 
dance is nonexistent. But wrestling, quiz 
shows, Milton Berle, and carnival barkers 
selling patented potato peelers show up 
very strong indeed. Therefore, we must 
infer, television broadcasting is at a low 
ebb and must somehow be saved from 
itself. 

Now I, for one, wouldn’t dream of 
arguing with these figures. I’m sure 
they are right, down to the last percent- 
age point. I might, if pressed, question 
some of the categories in which these 


figures fall: I don’t know why A Candle 
for St. Jude on Studio One, or the story 
of Mary Todd Lincoln on the Schlitz 
Playhouse, should get shoved into the 
same pigeonhole with the soap operas 
and the situation comedies. But, taken 
by and large, the program schedules 
of those fourteen key television stations 
contain many hours of run-of-the-mill 
stuff, and not nearly so many hours of 
programs that will challenge, stimulate, 
or enrich their audiences. I did a little 
survey of my own the other day. And 
it could hardly have been less scientific. 
It involved, first, adding up the total 
hours on the air of New York’s seven 
television stations for two random days 
of this current week, Sunday and 
Wednesday. The total was 174 hours 
and 30 minutes on the air. Then I went 
over the program schedules for those two 
days, with a pencil in my hand, and 
simply checked the programs that I, per- 
sonally, felt I might really like to watch, 
or that I'd profit by watching. These 
added up to 24 hours and 55 minutes. 
A little arithmetic on the back of an 
envelope, and I made the alarming dis- 
covery that only about 14 percent of 
the on-the-air hours of all those stations 
on those two broadcasting days was, in 
my opinion, really worth watching. 
Statistically, this is a sad state of affairs. 
But, practically speaking, the fact is that 
in order to see all the programs I honestly 
felt would be stimulating, enriching, and 
worth while, I’d have had to stay glued 
to my set just over 12 hours a day. 
The point I’m driving at is very ob- 
vious, and very simple. I want more 
good programs, just as you do. And I 
certainly want to weed out programs 
that are bad in the sense that they are 
patently harmful, just as you do. But 
I cannot understand the position that 
unless a program falls decisively in the 
category that you and I would call 
“good,” it is ipso facto “bad.” What it 
boils down to is that most programs are 
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what you might characterize as “neutral.” 
You will not be a better man for having 
seen them, nor a worse one. You'll come 
out about the same as when you went 
in. And I submit that this is natural, 
proper, and wholly inevitable. 

I think it is inevitable for two reasons. 
First, because with all the effort and all 
the good will in the world, there are 
stringent limits to the amount of “su- 
perior” material or the number of “origi- 
nal” ideas of real merit that all our 
creative talents can turn out. This holds 
good in every other field of creative or 
artistic enterprise: it takes a really good 
Broadway season to net us 24 hours of 
top-grade dramatic writing; we're doing 
well if the entire motion picture in- 
dustry turns out 50 hours a year of 
memorable cinema; I wonder if in 1952 
as many as 20 hours of first-class serious 
music will be written—music that will 
still be played, say, in 1982? And yet, in 
1952 alone, those same seven New York 
television stations, at the most conserva- 
tive computation, will be on the air more 
than 25 thousand hours. Not all the 
cunning, nor all the wit, of every crea- 
tive talent in America is going to produce 
25,000 hours of high-grade programming 
in the next year, or in the next decade. 

That’s the first reason “neutral” pro- 
gramming is inevitable. The second is 
much shorter. We wouldn't abolish it 
even if we could. Because just as our 
total ability to create is limited, so is our 
total ability to assimilate. I claim to be 
reasonably well endowed with intel- 
lectual curiosity—but I am frank to say 
that if I ever find my television set spend- 
ing more than four hours a day, top, 
trying to lead me by the hand into 
realms of greater truth, beauty, and re- 
finement, I shall begin throwing rocks at 
it. There is only just so much culture 
anybody can be expected to handle. And 
when I have drunk my fill, of an evening, 
from the cup of learning, when I have 
sat long enough at the feet of Gamaliel, 
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I shall brazenly and without apology 
to my dial and take a quick look to 
see how the Yanks are making out, or | 
how Arlene Francis is doing with this 
week’s assortment of pretzel-benders and | 
chicken-pluckers, or whether Ed Sullivan | 
has finally smiled. i 

You will have noted, perhaps, that I’ve | 
refrained from making any important 
distinctions between the essential pro- 
gram aims of the commercial broad- | 
caster and those of the educational 
broadcaster. I’ve done this partly be. | 
cause I think, fundamentally, there are 
no such distinctions, and partly because 
I find myself unable satisfactorily to de- 
fine what an “educational broadcast” is 
I cannot bring myself to accept the 
rough-and-ready definition that was put 
forth, on what must have been an off | 
day, by the FCC: that an educational | 
broadcast is one which has been pro- 
duced under the direct supervision of 
an educational institution. And I don't | 
think any of us are primarily talking 
about direct classroom instruction pro- 
grams when we talk of educational 
broadcasting. But when you step of 
those two bases, you're out in a no-man’s 
land that almost defies definition. For 
the moment, however, I shall be happy 
to accept the working definition set forth | 
in a current article by Telford Taylor 
which lists the good things he alleges 
commercial broadcasting is unlikely to 
provide us. He says: “For the adult, 
educational television will include the | 
coverage of great events; performance, 
display and instruction in the great arts 
and sciences; informational programs for 
special groups such as farmers and doc- 
tors; and the analysis and discussion of 
great issues of the day and local prob 
lems; as well as more formal and syste- 
matic education along the lines of adult 
extension work.” He then asks, “Why do | 
we not now have high quality and varied 
television programming, designed to pro- | 
mote the educational purpose as well as : 
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entertainment? What must we do to get 
it?” + 

I think we're beginning to get it, and 
| think we're going to get it in ever- 
increasing measures, because I think the 
public is showing an ever-increasing 
appetite for it. I think we're going to 
get it from educational broadcasters, 
when they begin to build and operate 
the stations they've asked for; I think 
were going to get it from the present 
commercial broadcasters and from the 
new ones that come into the field. We're 
going to get it from both groups, because 
both groups contain people with ideas, 
with taste, and with creative ability. 

There seems to be a tendency nowa- 
days, in educational circles, to view the 
commercial broadcaster more in sorrow 
than in anger. Robert Lewis Shayon 
writes: “The sponsor, the advertising 
agent, and the station owner have com- 
pelling reasons for putting on the kind 
of television programs that we see and 
hear. In order to challenge the pattern, 
they would have to accept serious finan- 
cial risk.”* And Mr. Taylor has this to 
say: “The effects of television today are 
not due to sinister intentions or unmiti- 
gated selfishness on the part of the net- 
works. They are due primarily to the 
fact that radio and television, unlike 
any of the other of the great media of 
enlightenment or entertainment, are ex- 
clusively dependent for financial support 
on advertising. This means that the over- 
all programming is shaped from the 
standpoint of a goods-selling service.” 

It seems to me that both of these state- 
ments, in effect, say that the unhappy 
commercial broadcaster is the prisoner of 
his own profit system, and that with the 
best will in the world he can never suc- 


_ ceed in struggling free. Ergo, we can- 


not look to him for the good programs 


* Taylor, “Television as an Educational Me- 


dium,” Educational Record, XXXI (1952), 33. 
* Ibid. 


we need. They must be produced from 
another source entirely. Let us there- 
fore watch the commercial stations in 
our frivolous hours, and ask of them 
only escapist entertainment, because we 
cannot in economic conscience demand 
that they give us anything better. 

I don’t think this is the case in com- 
mercial broadcasting, just as I don’t think 
it’s the case in comparable fields of crea- 
tive activity. On the Broadway stage, 
this season, three great dramatic works 
have been enjoying huge success: Antony 
and Cleopatra, Caesar and Cleopatra, 
and Don Juan in Hell. They were pro- 
duced under commercial auspices, by 
commercial producers, who stay in busi- 
ness in order to make a profit, and who 
must indeed make a profit in order to 
stay in business. Would these three 
plays have been given superior or more 
timely productions if the profit motive 
had been expunged? Would better ac- 
tors, better directors, better scenic de- 
signers have contributed more whole- 
heartedly if the plays had been put on 
under no compulsion to be box-office 
successes? 

In recent months the film industry has 
offered us, along with the usual assort- 
ment of neutral clinkers, a group of very 
fine films—A Streetcar Named Desire, 
The Red Badge of Courage, and A Place 
in the Sun, to name three. The producers 
of those three films, Warner Brothers, 
M-G-M, and Paramount, are all as com- 
mercial as a dollar watch. If I may 
paraphrase Mr. Taylor, I would say that 
these producers shaped these over-all 
programs from the standpoint of a ticket- 
selling service. They evaluated public 
taste as of 1951-52, and decided that 
these three films would draw crowds, 
and would make money. Would these 
films have reached more people, or bet- 
ter realized their respective artistic goals, 
if they had not been saddled with the 
profit motive? I don’t think so. 

And I don’t think it’s sensible to as- 
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sume that the profit motive is a necessary 
and automatic stumbling block for broad- 
casters to fall over. Because if people 
(either masses of people with ordinary 
purchasing power, or smaller groups of 
people with more sharply critical tastes 
and, presumably, broader purchasing 
power )—if people will patronize a good 
movie, or stand in line for a good play, 
or watch a good television program, or 
buy a good book, they'll do it whether 
it’s produced by a man labeled com- 
mercial or labeled educational. And if 
that audience is waiting around with a 
receptive look on its face, the commer- 
cial broadcaster’s profit motive impels 
him to want to grab it. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
American public is ready for more good 
things than it has been getting, from 
films, theater, and broadcasting. It is 
always possible for an interested party 
from any of those three industries to 
point to ‘the high spots in his particular 
field, to draw attention away from areas 
he is less proud of. But there seems little 
doubt that in all these branches of enter- 
tainment, there has been much too sharp 
a drop-off in quality between the high 
spots and the ordinary bill of fare. In 
films we have had some first-class con- 
tenders each year, and a great many of 
the dreariest sort of “B” pictures. But 
there haven't been enough entries in the 
middle ground to hold the interest of a 
very broad, essentially unsatisfied audi- 
ence of intelligent, quiet, thinking peo- 
ple. I have a notion that the very con- 
siderable success English films have been 
enjoying in this country lately stems from 
the fact that the British have a better 
idea than Hollywood of how to make 
an unpretentious, modestly scaled film 
which at the same time has wit, taste, 
deftness, plus an idea or two lurking 
about. In broadcasting, too, that drop- 
off has been far too abrupt. I think our 
need here is not necessarily for more 
super-special radio or television produc- 
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tions, loaded with glamorous stars, 
elaborate settings, and dreams of glory, 
Our need is for a lot more middle-bracket 
programs conceived and produced with 
ideas instead of gimmicks, craftsman- 
ship instead of glamor, and integrity 
instead of schmaltz. The public is show- 
ing signs all over the place of wanting 
them, and they're going to be produced 
—by educational broadcasters and by us 
commercial characters as well. 

But this change, to take effect, in. 
volves the overhauling and reshaping of 
many habit patterns. Now, risky and 
unpredictable as the film business and 
the stage-producing business both are, 
I submit that a cagey producer in either 
of these media can tell from season to 
season in what directions public taste is 
moving. And if he is a conscientious 
producer, he will put on shows that are 
just a trifle ahead of that taste, shows that 
will challenge it, whet it, and in the end ; 
improve it. But the patterns of broad. 
casting are a good deal harder to change, 
Broadcasting is a year-around complex 
of programs, which must create listening 
habits of their own, often over a long 
period and at great cost. And the fac. 
tors that must be coped with in chang- 
ing that pattern in the field of commer. 
cial broadcasting are admittedly cumber- 
some. There is the legitimate interest 
that a sponsor develops in a program 
he’s supported over a long period; there | 
are the long-range advertising and 
marketing plans that the agency builds 
up in connection with a given program; 
there are the business interests, the pub- | 
lic service obligations, and the complet | 
scheduling problems of the broadcaster 
who carries the program. All these must 
be weighed and brought into balance 
before change of any kind, good or bad, 
can take place. 

About a year ago James Webb Young, 
the consultant on mass communications 
to The Ford Foundation, became con- | 
vinced that substantial audiences wert | 
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awaiting commercial television and radio 
programs with a higher level of educa- 
tional and cultural content than most of 
the ones currently being sponsored. And 
as an advertising expert, he was thor- 
oughly aware of the problems involved 
in getting that upgrading process started. 
He convinced the trustees of The Ford 
Foundation that in addition to what- 
ever grants it or its associated funds de- 
cided to make to educational broadcast- 
ing groups, it could supply another valu- 
able and necessary link in the chain of 
new educational programming by offer- 
ing positive and concrete encourage- 
ment to that upgrading process in the 
mainstream of commercial broadcasting. 

In September 1951 the TV-Radio 
Workshop came into being, under Mr. 
Young's supervision. It is, as you know, 
directed by Robert Saudek, whom all of 
us recognize as one of the most creative 
and progressive figures in commercial 
broadcasting. The policy laid down for 
us to follow is an essentially simple one. 
When we see a specific opportunity to 
introduce a higher-level program series 
into the stream of broadcasting, we are 
empowered to produce it, back it finan- 
cially, get it on the air, and offer it for 
commercial sponsorship. When sponsor- 
ship is secured, the broadcaster receives 
his regular time charges, we recover our 
production cost, and with the money we 
have recovered we go ahead to the next 
program series that we feel deserves its 
chance before the public. We hope, 
through this process, to introduce many 
new programs with a higher level of 
ideas than the ordinary run, to encourage 
new writing and production techniques, 
and as a result of all this to exert an in- 
fluence on the whole structure of com- 
mercial programming. 

But we feel that the most impor- 
tant contribution we can make will not 
lie primarily in the programs we our- 
selves produce in the months and years 
ahead. We hope that any success we 


may achieve will prove to be a real 
incentive and stimulus to advertisers, 
advertising agencies, and the broad- 
casters themselves to produce more and 
more programs of equally high quality. 

In the first five months of the Work- 
shop’s operation, we produced two series, 
one for radio and one for television. The 
TV program, Assembly VI, we decided 
to put on not primarily in the hope of 
selling it commercially, but because we 
found that no film coverage of the United 
Nations Sixth General Assembly in Paris 
was going to be offered to the television 
public, and we felt it should be. With 
the cooperation of NBC-Television, we 
arranged a limited series of thirteen tele- 
casts, with film shot by our own unit 
in Paris, and with commentary and 
interpretation supplied by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, of Harvard 
University. And we were gratified when 
two other networks, under this stimulus, 
reversed their previous decisions and 
went ahead with U.N. programs of their 
own. 

In radio, our first program series, The 
People Act, went on the air early in 1952 
over the CBS Radio Network. Each pro- 
gram of this tape-recorded documentary 
series tells the story of how some com- 
munity, through spontaneous efforts of 
ordinary citizens working together in a 
common cause, has solved or is solving 
some pressing local problem. The Peo- 
ple Act is produced for us by Irving Git- 
lin of CBS, whose series The Nation’s 
Nightmare received such wide attention 
and favorable reaction. Our sponsoring 
committee for this program, headed by 
President Milton S. Eisenhower of Penn- 
sylvania State College, has agreed that 
after the initial cycle of thirteen People 
Act programs, the show will be ready for 
commercial sponsorship, and we are 
hopeful that eventually this series of 
really fine programs will be regularly 
sponsored and will be on its way to be- 
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coming a permanent part of the commer- 
cial program structure. 

Even if we had only suspected it be- 
fore, we now have substantial reason to 
be sure that the public wants and will pay 
attention to programs like these. Be- 
cause, like good commercial broadcast- 
ers, we've been reading our Nielsen rat- 
ing books these past few weeks, and our 
Pulse books and our ARB books. We 
know, for instance, that on its very first 
broadcast, on January 6, The People Act 
received a Nielsen rating of 7.1, and that 
30.3 percent of all the sets in the coun- 
try were tuned to it. For quick compari- 
son, this puts us ahead in listenership of 
such established entertainment programs 
as the redoubtable Eddie Cantor, ahead 
of Phil Harris, and ahead of the NBC Big 
Show, with Tallulah Bankhead. This, I 
think, is big news and encouraging news 
for all broadcasters! Because it indicates 
that the day is past when programs of 
high purpose, and of strong idea content, 
must automatically play second fiddle to 
programs dedicated to jokes and ballads. 

And our United Nations program, with 
little or no dramatic content, a great deal 





of desk-pounding, and mile upon mile of 
sound track filled with diplomatic double 
talk—even this program, against the 
tough competition of six other stations in 
the New York television area—has 
achieved an audience in New York alone 
of over a half-million people. Once again 
I think we have proof that a very large 
number of people want programs based 
on ideas, and will watch and listen even 
against what I, who produced Assembly 
VI, fully recognize as very adverse view- 
ing conditions. 

All of this encourages us in the TV- 
Radio Workshop in our firm belief that 
the sun can shine on the commercial 
side of the street, as well as on the edu- 
cational side. We'll go on working our 
side of the street, and you'll go on work- 


ing your side. And each of us I’m sure | 


will be watching the other out of the 
corner of his eye. But I think we're both 
walking down that street in the same di- 
rection. And I hope the day will never 
come when we can’t meet in the tavern 
down at the corner, and swap stories, 
and have a short beer together. 
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Who Is an Educator? 
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HO IS AN EDUCATOR? I posed this 

question to one of my associates at 
the Office of Education, and she replied, 
“Who isn’t?” Well, I suppose that is 
true, for we learn from everyone in some 
degree; by both precept and example 
and in a very broad sense, everyone is a 
teacher to someone else. However, we 
must admit the answer begs the question. 
Moreover, it completely discounts the 
vast field of accumulated knowledge 
which has been assembled, let’s say in 
the past one hundred years or so in the 
philosophy of education, not to mention 
the techniques which have been tried 
and proved successful in accomplishing 
speedily the end-results necessary for 
producing the desirable outcomes in edu- 
cation. 

It would be reasonable to say, I sup- 
pose, that education is the job of the pro- 
fessional educator; as we would not sub- 
mit our physical ills to a quack prac- 
titioner but rather seek out a licensed 
physician to keep us in good bodily 
health, why should we submit our minds 
to anyone less trained in developing them 
than an educator? 

Of course, it is true that we receive 
much of our education at home, as well 
as in schools, and the church has a high 
degree of responsibility for our moral 
welfare and conduct, particularly in the 
saving of our immortal souls. These ac- 
cessories of education are tremendously 
important. The press, the motion pic- 
ture, the radio, and now television, pro- 
vide transmission belts for material that 
feeds the mind, but they are essentially 
merely the media of communication. But 
they are not the source of the bodies of 
knowledge held in trust in our educa- 
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tional institutions, our libraries, our art 
galleries, our symphony halls, and our 
manifold scientific and cultural organiza- 
tions, held in trust for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

When I entered the field of network 
broadcasting many years ago, we recog- 
nized the necessity for working with all 
the educational and cultural agencies of 
our country who could make a contribu- 
tion through us, to people. We thought 
ourselves to be what Glenn Frank used 
to call “the most valuable link between 
scholarship and people,” the interpreters. 
We also liked to think we could produce 
a multiplied audience for the fruits of 
scholarship sometimes otherwise shut off 
by an esoteric wall and a nomenclature 
quite unfamiliar to the rest of the Amer- 
ican people. We had the radio know- 
how. The educator had the material. 
Obviously the necessity was to bring the 
two together. We have had thirty years 
to do this in radio. 

What does our experience teach us? 
We have successfully translated educa- 
tional materials into radio programs; sci- 
ence, literature, appreciation of art and 
music, the social sciences—history, civics, 
geography—all lend themselves to radio, 
both in and out of the classroom and on 
all grade levels through to graduate 
study, and most successfully in adult edu- 
cation. These materials.are being attrac- 
tively packaged for the'adult mind. How- 
ever, at a time when the commercia! cle- 
mands of radio allow little time for é¢cu- 
cational programs, we find educators 
have acquirec that know-how we alone 
possessed in the beginning. We now 
have 134 educational radio stations, 
owned and operated by universities, col- 
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leges, and schools systems, stretching 
across the United States. 

The experience with television is of 
much shorter duration. When we 
brought James Rowland Angell down 
from Yale to NBC in 1986, we were al- 
ready experimenting with educational 
television. The e of program now 
exemplified by the Johns Hopkins Science 
Review went through many stages of for- 
mat; so did discussion programs, with 
charts and maps; so did direct teaching, 
like piano lessons which we had success- 
fully done with visual aids on radio in 
1930 and 1931. 

Now the pace quickens. Television, in 
its new version, was offered to the public 
in 1946. I think I said then, and I repeat 
here, that television has greater potential 
value to education than it has even to 
entertainment, for by television we can 
at last teach skills through the wedding 
of sight and sound instantaneously pro- 
duced as in a natural classroom proce- 
dure. The educator knows how to do 
this after centuries of experience and at 
least one hundred years of codified scien- 
tific knowledge. 

We can apply this knowledge now to 
the new medium of communication and 
so break down the walls of the classroom 
to all our country and actually, by trans- 
cription today, to the world. We can 
likewise use these principles of trans- 
mitting acquirable skills to all these pur- 
poses. They are embodied in vocational 
education, beginning with the home, at 
convenient hours. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to master any new skill and to 
enter any field of endeavor once closed 
te us because of isolated classes held at 
great distance, with marked inconven- 
ience for attendance. Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, with its own TV facilities, 
has already a good measure of experience 
in . producing educational programs. 
Eighty-six other institutions of higher 
learning are likewise using commercial 
station facilities for TV programs. Thirty 


school systems, in addition to Philadel. 
phia, are producing school programs, 


Five medical schools have closed-circuit | 


television to teach surgery and modem 
therapy to their students. 

With increased demand for time on 
television, our most enlightened commer- 
cial station managements may not be able 
to continue the service of available time 
that they have been able to give during 
these experimental days of television. 
Radio history will repeat itself but much 
faster. Sensing this, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has set aside 242 
television channels for the exclusive use 
of education. They represent about 12 
percent of the total. 

A completely equipped TV station 
costs about $250,000. Its operating ex- 
pense may easily be $100,000 a year. So 
it is necessary that the educational forces 
of most large cities combine to utilize this 
new and important medium of multiply- 
ing education’s benefits to all people. 
There are sources of income legitimately 
available to such an operation so all is 
not going out. Much can come in. 

Fees from regular courses for univer- 
sity credit are one source. Another is 
sale of materials to go with courses of- 
fered without credit. Another is the ac- 
ceptance of funds for the production and 
distribution of desirable programs. An- 
other is the saving permitted by the use 
of materials prepared by outside sources 
such as civic groups, industrial organiza- 
tions, health, welfare, and generally ac- 
ceptable socially minded associations 
working in the public interest. Another 
is foundation subsidy for work to be 
accomplished and, of course, the last is 
in funds made available from tax-sup- 
ported sources for value received by the 
general public. Anything of substantial 
good to the community has a good chance 
of support in this great country of ours. 


Who is an educator? I am beginning | 


to believe he is not only the professional 
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teacher and the great organization for 
formal education from preschool through 
the university, but also the public-spirited 
citizen who recognizes the values in edu- 
cation and participates in them. For edu- 


cation is still Mark Hopkins on the end 
of the log and the inquiring student on 
the other. Television multiplies the stu- 
dent but there can only be one Mark 
Hopkins! 





The Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education 


Its Organization and Mode of Operation 


PAUL L. DRESSEL and LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


 revien TWO BRIEF articles! describ- 
ing the origin and operations of the 
study have been published, there has not 
been any intensive effort to publicize nor 
even to explain the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education. 
Now, as the final phases are being ap- 
proached, with increasing emphasis on 
organizing a report of concrete results, 
it appears desirable to report in more 
detail on the origin, purposes, and mode 
of operation of this project which began 
in the spring of 1950 and which will 
close its cooperative phase on June 30, 
1953. 

The present article is written to pro- 
vide general information about the op- 
eration of the study. A second article 
in a later issue of this journal will deal 
with problems and values of a coopera- 
tive enterprise of this type and will offer 
a subjective evaluation of its significance, 
along with suggestions pointing the way 
to improvement in similar future proj- 
ects. The final report, which is to be 
printed in book form, will contain more 
technical reports on the evaluation pro- 
cedures and accumulated data of the 
study. 


The general education movement 


It is not necessary to review the back- 
ground and development of the general 


*Lewis B. Mayhew, “Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation: A Progress Report,” The Educa- 
tional Record, XXXII (January 1951), 105- 
12, and Lewis B. Mayhew, “The Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Education,” 
School and Society, Feb. 23, 1952, pp. 113-16. 
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education movement; this has been done 
repeatedly and more adequately than 
either space or relevancy will permit 
here. On the other hand, a report on 
any evaluation study cannot entirely ig- 
nore the major elements of the educa- 
tion movement which justifies the proj- 
ect. 
characteristics of the general education 
movement will be noted and, for those 


As a compromise, certain major | 


who are not well acquainted with the | 


issues discussed, attention is called to 
the rapidly growing literature, particu- 


larly well exemplified by The Fifty-first | 


Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I: General 
Education.? 

Origin.—The various manifestations of 
general education presently evident in 
American higher education have less in 
common than the existence of the single 
commonly used phrase “general educa- 
tion” implies. As pointed out by T. R. 
McConnell,* the major common element 
may well be the reaction against over- 


specialization and compartmentalization | 
permitted and even encouraged by the | 


free elective system. Furthermore, in- 
itial courses of departmental sequences 


developed for the majors in the field not | 


only provide little of interest but also are 
of doubtful value to non-majors desiring 
only some general understanding of a 


* Nelson B. Henry (ed.), The Fifty-first Year- | 
book of the National Society for the Study of | 


Education: Part I, General Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952). 

*T. R. McConnell, “General Education: An 
Analysis,” ibid., pp. 1-19. 
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field. Even if it were possible, for ex- 
ample, for an individual to take the first 
course in each of many science depart- 
ments (a no mean undertaking, requir- 
ing at least five or six years of one’s life), 
the organization of these offerings leaves 
grave doubt that any real insight into 
the nature of science and its methods 
would result. Although much of the 
concern arises in connection with liberal 
arts programs, the heavy load of courses 
required for many fields of technical or 
professional training poses a similar and 
even more difficult problem. 

Since all general education programs 
share in this protest against overspeciali- 
zation and compartmentalization, it is 
natural that they have a common ele- 
ment in the development of “area” 
courses cutting across several related 
disciplines. The attempt is made to re- 
quire or encourage students to take such 
a pattern of these as will insure contact 
with the essentials of man’s cultural heri- 
tage. The precise number and nature 
of such courses and the extent to which 
they are elective or required are the 
major variables accounting for profound 
differences in general education pro- 
grams. Even more revealing in this 
respect, however, are the underlying 
philosophies upon which such variables 
depend. 

Contrasting philosophies. — Harold 
Taylor has identified three major philos- 
ophies current in general education 
circles. Adherents of the rational and 
the neohumanist schools of thought place 
major emphasis on the selection and or- 
ganization of content materials. Instru- 
mentalists, on the other hand, focus at- 
tention on the individual and his de- 
velopment. Content, method, objectives 
—the entire educational experience— 
are, according to this latter group, sub- 
ject to examination and revision to the 
end that each individual achieve his op- 


‘Taylor, “The Philosophical Foundations of 
General Education,” ibid., pp. 20—45. 
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timum development as a responsible in- 
dividual in a democratic society. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately, de- 
pending on one’s viewpoint—no general 
education staff is in complete unanimity 
on any one of these three philosophies, 
nor, for that matter, are individuals com- 
pletely consistent in their adherence to 
one of them. The consequence of this 
is that almost every general education 
program exhibits in microcosm the same 
inconsistencies, discrepancies, or dis- 
agreements that are found among gen- 
eral education programs in different 
schools. The differences are less pro- 
found than might be expected, however, 
because, faced with the necessity of 
offering a definite program to students 
and of exhibiting at least superficial har- 
mony to the public, the instructional 
staff tends to regress to the grounds 
provided by its common concerns and 
by the similarity in training of its mem- 
bers. Thus, the selection and organi- 
zation of content materials based pre- 
sumably on the intrinsic value of these 
as judged by a staff consensus is the 
typical basis for most general education 
courses. The fact that content is para- 
mount means that general education 
programs operate on what Taylor® calls 
the neohumanist philosophy, even 
though increasing numbers of adminis- 
trators and general education faculty 
personally accept an_ instrumentalist 
point of view. 

Objectives—The general education 
movement has been characterized by 
concern about objectives. There appears 
to be more agreement on the objectives 
of general education than on philosophy, 
despite the fact that most statements of 
objectives seem to imply an instrumen- 
talist philosophy. The ready acceptance, 
in many quarters, with little or no re- 
vision, of the general education objec- 
tives stated in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 

* Ibid., pp. 20-45. 
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exemplifies this situation.® However, 
experience indicates that the existence 
of identical or near-identical objectives 
on different campuses has little validity 
as an indication of similarity in programs 
or in philosophy. There are at least 
three reasons for this. 

1. Objectives frequently are state- 
ments demanded by and perhaps written 
by college administrators. Hence, objec- 
tives may co-exist with a curriculum but 
be almost unrelated to it. 

2. Interpretation of a given statement 
or objective may vary greatly from one 
individual or one staff to another. Thus, 
an objective involving “appreciation” 
may evoke an aesthetic connotation in 
one individual and a purely intellectual 
one in another. 

3. The immediacy of concern about 
objectives varies a great deal. A teacher 
may accept an objective involving “per- 
sonal adjustment” as an ultimate out- 
come of an educational program without 
assuming any direct responsibility for 
development of the objective. Such a 
teacher might also argue that precise 
knowledge is conducive to personal ad- 
justment and that inculcation of precise 
knowledge is the only legitimate contri- 
bution of formal education to the 
achievement of such an objective. 

Even the most enthusiastic proponent 
of objectives dealing with critical think- 
ing, citizenship, values, and personal ad- 
justment finds that the acceptance of 
such objectives raises some very serious 
issues. The nature and generality of 
critical thinking coupled with the ques- 
tion of its teachability illustrates one set 
of such issues. The definition of effec- 
tive citizenship, the specification of de- 
sirable attitudes, the determination of an 
appropriate set of values, and the altera- 
tion of such qualities through education 
illustrate others. Many general edu- 


* Higher Education for American Democracy: 
I, Establishing the Goals (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947). 
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cation instructors seriously concerned 
with these issues have grappled with 
them unsuccessfully and then have re- 
treated to the less uncertain policy of 
major or sole emphasis on content. Other 
instructors warned by such experiences 
of colleagues or foreseeing the difficul- 
ties involved have contented themselves 
with verbal acceptance of broad objec- 
tives and have shunted responsibility for 
their accomplishment to other teachers 
or to the student himself. 

The varying interpretations of a given 
objective, the varying roles that objec- 
tives play in a program, and the very 
real difficulty faced in the implementa- 
tion of certain objectives, all conspire to 
make general education programs and 
statements of general education objec- 
tives less interrelated than might other- 
wise be expected. Yet similarity in 
objectives does exist and constitutes one 
of the strongest bonds relating otherwise 
virtually dissimilar programs. Indeed, 
the existence of, and the challenge pre- 
sented by, this commonality of objectives 
was one of the significant reasons for 
the development of the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion. 

Need for experimentation—The na- 
ture of this challenge presented by this 
commonality of objectives, was clearly 
underscored by the remarks of Earl Me- 
Grath, U.S. Commissioner of Education: 


To a very large degree these develop- 
ments known as general education have pro- 
ceded on the basis of a priori reasoning 
with little more than opinion to back up the 
assumptions on which they rest. With a 
few striking exceptions little attempt has 
been made to determine experimentally 
whether one arrangement of subject matter, 
or one method of teaching, is better than 
another, or better than more conventional 
forms and practices.’ 


*Earl J. McGrath, “The Need for Experi- 
mentation and Research,” General Education 
in Transition, ed. H. T. Morse (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951). 
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Ruth Eckert* has provided a stimu- 
lating and provocative statement regard- 
ing the status and the possible role of 
evaluation in respect to general educa- 
tion. In doing so, she has outlined also 
some of the major issues wherein experi- 
mentation or evaluation is needed. These 
issues she clarifies broadly as follows: 


1. Research on the aims of general educa- 
tion 

2. Studies of students who take general 
education courses 

3. Studies of different types of general 
education programs 

4. Studies of instructional methods used in 
general education 

5. Studies of out-of-class experiences in 
their relation to general education 

6. Studies related to the staffing of general 
education 

7. Studies related to methods of evaluating 
outcomes of general education 


It is not appropriate here to review in 
detail the many specific suggestions 
made under each of these headings. The 
scope of the list suggests how little we 
really know about the education proc- 
ess—general or otherwise—and _but- 
tresses McGrath’s statement of the need 
for experimentation. 

The challenge of McGrath, coupled 
with similar thinking on the part of Mc- 
Connell, Tyler, and others, was a second 
important factor leading to the develop- 
ment of an evaluation study. 


Prior evaluation activities of the 
American Council on Education 


The awareness on the part of promi- 
nent proponents of general education 
of the need for evaluation has already 
been noted. However, it would be un- 
fair to regard this awareness or the re- 
sulting present project as an isolated 
or unique phenomenon, for actually 
there has been a sequence of activities 
over several years, all concerned with, 


*Ruth Eckert, “Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation,” Fifty-first Yearbook, pp. 250-78. 


or contributing to, evaluation and re- 
search on general education objectives. 

Many secondary schools have been 
for a long period of time interested in 
essentially the same objectives and prob- 
lems as those associated with college- 
level education. Under the direction of 
Dr. Ralph Tyler, the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association developed in- 
struments designed to measure student 
development with regard to such objec- 
tives as critical thinking, interests, atti- 
tudes, ability to apply principles in sci- 
ences and social studies, and personal 
adjustment. All of these objectives are 
prominent in statements of general edu- 
cation objectives, and the instruments 
developed have considerable relevancy 
still.® 

The Cooperative Study of General Ed- 
ucation, again under the direction of 
Dr. Tyler, came at an early stage in gen- 
eral education program development 
when concern was more with curricular 
than with evaluative problems. None- 
theless, a number of tests and inven- 
tories were developed by the staff of 
that study.'® Life goals, health, atti- 
tudes toward social problems, and per- 
sonal-social adjustment are some of the 
major objectives at which these inven- 
tories were aimed. 

The concern with evaluation in both 
of these studies was directed primarily 
at objectives other than knowledge. 
This emphasis no doubt resulted from 
three considerations: (1) Knowledge is, 

*A number of the more promising of these 
have been reprinted by the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service. 

* This study has been reported in four sepa- 
rate volumes: Paul I. Brouwer, Student Person- 
nel Services in General Education; Albert W. 
Levi, General Education in the Social Studies; 
Harold B. Dunkel, General Education in the 
Humanities; and a final report by the Executive 
Committee of the study, Cooperation in Gen- 
eral Education (Washington: American Council 


on Education, 1949, 1948, 1947, 1947, respec- 
tively). 
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to some extent, specific to each school 
and even to each teacher. (2) The test- 
ing of knowledge is relatively simpler 
than the testing of other educational 
outcomes and, while possibly subject 
to considerable improvement, is reason- 
ably well done. Moreover, knowledge 
has had the major, if not the sole, atten- 
tion as an outcome to be tested. (3) 
Testing of the common fund of informa- 
tion of generally educated individuals 
has been undertaken by such programs 
as the Profile Tests and the General 
Education Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examination and the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test, all of which are now 
available through the Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

These considerations appear to be just 
as true now as they were when the two 
projects mentioned earlier were in op- 
eration. In addition to this the Tests 
of General Educational Development 
produced by the USAFI evaluation 
staff, and additional tests available 
through the Educational Testing Service 
exemplified by the Tests of General Pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics, Natural Sci- 
ences, and the Social Studies have at- 
tempted to test not only for knowledge 
but for understanding and for reading 
skills. 

The American Council on Education 
has played a significant role in many of 
these developments. The Cooperative 
Study of General Education was spon- 
sored by the Council. The Cooperative 
Test Service which was later merged 
with other testing agencies into the Edu- 
cational Testing Service was for many 
years a part of the Council’s operations. 
The General Educational Development 
tests were constructed and distributed 
through agencies affiliated with the 
Council. Over a period of years the 
Council has also shown an interest in 
sponsoring conferences, committees, 
studies, and publications on general edu- 
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cation and on evaluation.': Hence, it 


= 


was quite natural that, at the strategic | 


point in the development of general edu- 
cation when more experimentation and 
evaluation seemed desirable, the Coun. 
cil should take the lead. 

The background for the organization 
of some type of study was*provided by 
a survey of general education programs 

made in 1948 by Dr. George W. Angell, 
and sponsored by the Council. His find- 
ings emphasized the diversity in pro- 
grams and the lack of evidence available 
on their success. This evidence, sub- 
stantiating the opinions of Drs. Earl Mc- 
Grath, T. R. McConnell, and others, 
led the late Dr. George F. Zook, then 


ary OLY ener ~ 


president of the American Council on | 


Education, to initiate a number of steps 
looking toward the development of an 
evaluation project in general education. 

Initial steps in the development of a 
project—In September 1949 Dr. Zook 
requested the senior author to under- 
take the task of organizing an evaluation 
study. The initial step taken was that 


+ oan re 


of assessing by visit and by letter the | 
interest of forty-four colleges and uni- | 


versities in joining a cooperative proj- 
ect. The institutions selected were all 


strongly identified with the general eduv- | 


cation movement. At this stage such 
identification was, in fact, the only cri- 
terion used in selection. 

Essentially three questions were ad- 
dressed to the presidents of each of these 
institutions. 
for an expression with respect to the 
need for and interest in evaluation activ- 


The first question called | 


ity relative to the general education | 


program of the institution. The answers 
obtained were unanimously positive in 
indicating such a need. The second 
question raised was that of the interest 
of the institution in joining a group of 
colleges in promoting common evalua- 


“For example, E. F. Lindquist (ed.), Edu- | 
cational Measurement (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1951). 
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tion activity. To this question twenty- 
seven gave a favorable answer, with 
some qualifications being mentioned as 
to the nature of the project in a few 
cases. The remaining institutions dis- 
claimed interest on various grounds such 
as unreadiness for evaluation due to 
faculty attitude or recency of program, 
doubt as to value of a cooperative at- 
tack on such problems, and involvement 
in local studies or problems. 

The final question raised was that 
of willingness to make a financial contri- 
bution to a cooperative project with 
$1,000.00 being suggested as a possible 
figure. Twenty-four institutions indi- 
cated a willingness to contribute, al- 
though a number gave qualifications as 
to the amount involved. 

With this information in hand, a com- 
mittee, designated as the Committee on 
Measurement and Evaluation, was ap- 
pointed by President Zook to review the 
responses, formulate principles for the 
operation of a project and to select the 
group of institutions to be invited to 
cooperate. This committee included the 
following individuals: 


Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education 


T. R. McConnell, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo 

W. Hugh Stickler, coordinator of general 
education, Florida State University 


William Turnbull, vice-president, Educa- 
tional Testing Service 
Paul Anderson, president, Pennsylvania 


College for Women 

Edwin Lee, dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

C. Robert Pace, director, Psychological Re- 
search Center, Syracuse University 

Ralph Tyler, dean, Division of the Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago 

David Owen, chairman, Committee on Gen- 
eral Education, Harvard University 

Schiller Scroggs, dean, School of Science 
and Arts, Oklahoma A. and M. College 


James Reynolds, professor, University of 
Texas 


Dr. McGrath acted as chairman at 
the initial meeting, but later withdrew 
from active participation because of the 
press of other duties. Dr. McConnell 
then assumed the chairmanship of the 
committee and has continued in that 
capacity to the present time. At the first 
meeting held in early November 1949, 
the committee agreed that 


1. Not more than twenty colleges should be 
involved in a cooperative study. 

2. Each cooperating college should con- 
tribute $500.00 to expenses of adminis- 
tration and pay expenses of faculty mem- 
bers to meetings of any committees 
which might be organized. 

3. The central staff of the study should be 
small, and a maximum amount of work 
should be done by individuals in the 
cooperating colleges. 

4. The colleges cooperating in the project 
should 
a) Represent a wide range of types of 

well-established functioning general 
education programs. 

b) Include as many different types of 
institutions as possible—publicly and 
privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities, colleges for men only, col- 
leges for women only, junior colleges. 

c) Preferably have some facilities and 
staff time already available or as- 
signed to evaluation. 

5. An invitation should be extended to a 
selected group of eighteen colleges to 
send representatives to a meeting to dis- 
cuss the nature of a cooperative project 
and to work out plans for its initiation. 


The meeting recommended by the 
Committee on Measurement and Evalua- 
tian was held in early December on the 
campus of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh. Some evidence of 
commonality in thinking regarding gen- 
eral education objectives was tempo- 
rarily offset by the issue of outstanding 
institutional differences and the ques- 
tion of whether. cooperation might lose 
more through loss of individuality than 
it might gain. As the discussion pro- 
gressed, the consensus was that differ- 
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ences were more in means than in ends. 
Hence, a cooperative project empha- 
sizing the future definition of objectives 
and the development of means of col- 
lecting evidence in regard to student 
progress in achieving those objectives 
seemed to offer a mode of cooperation 
involving no threat to individuality. 

Assured of institutional integrity, the 
group of administrators and evaluation 
officers meeting at Pittsburgh agreed 
on the following specifications for a 
cooperative study: 


1. The activities of the study should be 
planned and carried out by intercollege 
committees composed of teaching faculty 
and evaluation or research personnel of 
the cooperating colleges. 

2. Six intercollege committees should be 
organized to select or state and define 
common objectives in the areas indicated 
and to map out a program for evaluating 
student progress in regard to them. 
These committees were: 

a) Communications 

b) Science 

c) Social science 

d) Humanities 

e) Critical thinking 

f) Attitudes, values, and personal adjust- 
ment 

8. The director of the project should visit 
each campus to confer with general edu- 
cation faculty groups. These visits were 
seen as necessary to interpret the project 
to staff and to make it clear that the 
project would be governed by the inter- 
ests of teachers rather than those of some 
administrative officer or staff. It was also 
felt that such visits would aid local ad- 
ministrators in making appropriate 
choices as to the committees which: the 
college joined and as to the faculty mem- 
bers assigned to the respective commit- 
tees. 

4, Initial meetings of the six committees 
were to be held in March and April of 
1950, with the financial contributions of 
the cooperating colleges beginning July 
1, 1950, and the major work of the com- 
mittees to begin with a summer workshop 
in August of that year. 





Campus visits—The campus visits rec. 
ommended by the Pittsburgh session re. 
quired approximately two months. In 
general, the reception by the faculties 
of the various colleges was fairly en- 
thusiastic, although some skepticism and | 
occasional antagonism was found on 
practically all campuses. The sources 
of these less favorable reactions were 
largely centered in (1) faculty members 
who gave only part time to general edu- 
cation activity and resented the possible 
imposition of any burden such as the 
study might involve; (2) faculty mem. 
bers who apparently resented the im- 
plication that evaluation was necessary; 
(3) faculty members who felt that 
knowledge of content represented the 
only realistic goal, with all others being 
intangibles or ultimates beyond _pos- 
sible assesment by the teacher. 

Such pessimistic viewpoints were not, 
as some would suspect, characteristic 
only of older staff members. Young 
faculty members expressed them just as 
frequently. (As a purely subjective re. 
action, it appeared to the director that 
faculties in those general education pro- 
grams having a distinctive administra- | 
tive entity were more keenly aware of 
the issues and more enthusiastic than 
those in which general education was a 
part-time proposition or a loosely knit 
unit. ) 

As has already been indicated, the re- 
ception was, on the whole, a favorable 
one. The contacts did help in formv- 
lating more clearly some principles of 
operation and some purposes that the 
study might reasonably hope to fulfill. 


Organization of the Cooperative Study 


The major purposes for which the 
study was organized have been implied 
in earlier remarks; yet the pattern into 
which the project developed was so di- 
rectly a result of its purposes that a more 
specific statement of these is appropri- 
ate. These major purposes were: 
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1. A focusing of attention on the need 
for research and evaluative activities 
in general education and, associated 
with this, an arousal of interest on the 
part of general education staff in initi- 
ating such activity. 

2. The development of improved eval- 
uation procedures and the collection of 
actual evidence on changes made by 
students in regard to general education 
objectives. 

8. One or more publications which, 
by presenting new developments in 
evaluation and some evidence on the 
outcomes of general education, might 
point the way to even more definitive 
research, and challenge others to under- 
take it. 

Faculty participation—The first of 
these purposes—focusing attention on 
the need for evaluation—might seem 
unnecessary since the very interest in 
initiating such a project indicated recog- 
nition of the need for evaluative activity. 
However, the awareness of this need was 
much less evident on the part of the in- 
structional staff than on the part of lead- 
ers in the general education movement 
and administrators of general education 
programs. Perhaps leaders and adminis- 
trators are more conscious, through their 
greater range of contacts, of the differ- 
ing viewpoints and strong opinions 
about general education. Hence, on 
their part, a demand for evidence is nat- 
ural. A particular general education 
faculty, however, being more insulated, 
is less concerned about such matters. 

Teaching faculty may also be less con- 
cerned about evaluation because much 
of general education practice is still very 
traditional. The glowing and challeng- 
ing descriptions of programs and courses 
by deans, directors, and department 
heads frequently bear little relationship 
to the factual survey courses presented 
largely and dully by the lecture method. 
An administrator who sees general edu- 
cation as new and challengingly differ- 
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ent wants an evaluation of it. A faculty 
member doing the traditional thing 
wonders at the furor and may well be 
indifferent, if not actually fearful, of the 
interest in evaluating a program for 
which both the content and methods 
have the halo of long acceptance. 

A cooperative approach involving 
committees of teaching faculty seemed 
dictated by this situation since (1) the 
interchange—even clashing—of view- 
points in a committee promised to de- 
velop an awareness of the need for 
evaluation not previously apparent; (2) 
the development of an evaluation pro- 
gram by and in accordance with the in- 
terests of a group of teachers seemed 
most likely to result in materials and 
findings of interest to other teachers; 
(3) the active roles of the committee 
members insured that these individuals, 
at least, would understand and be in- 
clined to put in practice the findings 
growing out of such a study. 

This decision to make the enterprise 
a fully cooperative one with committees 
of teachers planning and carrying out 
the program was not arrived at without 
disagreement. There were those who 
felt, with reason, that better instruments 
of evaluation, better conceived research 
designs, and more fundamental research 
would be achieved by bringing together 
a group of qualified research and evalu- 
ation workers who would blueprint and 
carry out the project. Unquestionably, 
the entire program would have devel- 
oped faster on this basis, but there was 
and is a very real question as to the 
relative amounts of enthusiasm and 
antagonism which might have been gen- 
erated in cooperating schools through 
such an approach. Furthermore, evalu- 
ation must start from clear statements of 
objectives, and statements of objectives 
and their operational definitions are not 
a matter for final decision by evalu- 
ators or even by administrators. Such 
statements and definitions have meaning 
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for instruction only as they are assimi- 

lated by instructors. 

The six intercollege committees.—The 
Pittsburgh session and a prior survey of 
the colleges concerned, demonstrated 
practically unanimous endorsement of 
several objectives stated in almost identi- 
cal form on two widely accepted lists of 
general education objectives.’? Essential 
agreement on the importance of five ob- 
jectives and on the need for improved 
evaluation techniques relative to them 
was found. These objectives, reduced 
to skeletal form and (in order of ac- 
ceptance based on the weighting as- 
signed by respondents in the various 
colleges), were: 

1. Critical thinking skills; 

2. Understanding of science, scientific 
method, and its implications for human 
society and welfare; 

; Responsible citizenship; 

. Communication skills; 

. Understanding, participation, enjoyment, 
and self-expression through the various 
fields of the humanities. 


om 09 


Health, emotional and social adjust- 
ment, and vocational orientation were 
rated as important objectives by many 
of the colleges, but were not accorded 
the well-nigh unanimous endorsement 
given to those listed above. The Pitts- 
burgh conference finally decided that a 
sixth objective area—that of attitudes, 
values, and personal adjustment—should 
be added to the five above. It agreed 
also that although acceptance of these 
common objectives provided the basis 
for organizing an evaluation project, it 
was desirable to leave to the future in- 
tercollege committees the task of select- 
ing and defining the objectives actually 
to be attacked. 

The college representatives at Pitts- 
burgh regarded the objectives as out- 


"Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy: I, Establishing the Goals; and A Design 
for General Education (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1944). 
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comes of general education not specif 
cally associated with particular courses, 


' 
a 


but it was felt that several of the ob. | 


jectives were of major concern to par. 
ticular courses or areas. Thus the sec. 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth objectives 


appeared to correspond closely to the | 
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science, social science, communications, | 


and humanities general education areas, 
Critical thinking and attitudes, values, 


and personal adjustment represented | 


objectives transcending course lines. In 


only a few of the colleges did there exist | 


courses which might be regarded as hay- 
ing been assigned a special responsi- 
bility for these particular ‘areas of con- 
cern. 

Accordingly, it was announced to the 
cooperating colleges that six intercollege 
committees would be formed as _ the 
basis for operation of the study—Con- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Objectives 
in Communications; Committee on the 
Evaluation of Objectives in Social Sci- 
ence; Committee on the Evaluation of 
Objectives in Science; Committee on the 
Evaluation of Objectives in the Human- 
ities; Committee on the Evaluation of 
Critical Thinking; and Committee on 
the Evaluation of Attitudes, Values, and 
Personal Adjustment. 
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Quite naturally the first four of these | 
committees were composed of individ- 


uals teaching in the related subject-mat- 
ter area. An attempt was made in the 
early meetings to attach to each con- 
mittee one or more individuals from 
other disciplines, as well as one or more 
individuals trained or experienced in 
research and evaluation. A natural sci- 


entist did maintain membership for | 


some time in the social science commit- 
tee, but other cross-field representation 
was discontinued after the initial meet- 
ing. Reasons for this were numerous: 


(1) the expense to the cooperating col- | 


leges of sending a representative who 
could do little on his own campus toward 
implementing the projects selected by 
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the committee; (2) a feeling of futility 
on the part of a cross-field representative 
who frequently found difficulty in ex- 
pressing his viewpoints in a field not too 
familiar to him and who usually hesi- 
tated to voice a viewpoint different from 
that prevailing in the group; (3) hesi- 
tancy and even unwillingness to con- 
tribute time to a meeting not of special 
interest, with the resulting possibility 
that a more appropriate committee 
meeting could not be attended; and (4) 
a feeling that summer workshop periods 
during which all committees were in at- 
tendance provided the optimum condi- 
tions for cross-fertilization. 

For these reasons, although with some 
regret, the cross-field representation pro- 
gram was discontinued. The central 
staff found this aspect of the project 
very helpful in the earlier committee 
meetings and is convinced that more 
such communal thinking and planning 
is desirable. 

The task of finding evaluation and re- 
search people who would maintain com- 
mittee membership and contribute ef- 
fectively to the committee deliberations 
and work was more successfully carried 
out. Almost every college had part- or 
full-time evaluation officers who joined 
one or more intercollege committees. At 
least one person was found in each com- 
mittee whose training was specific to the 
area of the committee’s work but who 
had had extensive experience in meas- 
urement projects. The committee on 
attitudes found almost an embarrass- 
ment of riches in this regard since more 
than half of the members had a back- 
ground in evaluation. 

In naming representatives for mem- 
bership on the committees, the liaison 
officer and administration of each in- 
stitution attempted to arrange for rep- 
resentation on committees whose work 
appeared most relevant to the local sit- 
uation. Committee members were se- 
lected on the basis of interest, ability to 
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work in a committee situation, and like- 
lihood of tenure on the committee for 
the duration of the project. The care 
in selection is attested by the fact that 
after three years a large majority of the 
committee members are those who at- 
tended the first summer workshop. 

Two of the committees provoked 
much argument early in the study. 
Many individuals felt that critical think- 
ing could be studied or evaluated only 
in the context of a particular field or 
course; hence, a separate committee was 
not only needless but actually ridiculous. 
Others regarded critical thinking as a 
generalized ability to which all courses 
should contribute but which in its ulti- 
mate achievement should transcend 
academic compartments. Since the sci- 
ence, social science, and humanities 
committees also tackled critical thinking 
or aspects of it, it is possible that the 
ultimate findings of the study may throw 
some light on this issue. The objectives 
of attitudes, values, and personal adjust- 
ment were similarly but less vigorously 
criticized. The complication of the tasks 
involved and the reluctance of other 
committees to enter upon them sug- 
gested to most people that any successful 
venture in this field would require a con- 
centrated effort on the part of a group 
dedicated completely to that one task. 

In short, the six committees were de- 
veloped out of acceptance of six com- 
mon objectives, but, having arrived at 
that stage, each committee was charged 
with reviewing the problems of its area 
and defining or redefining the objectives 
of major and common concern. 

The financial aspect.—Each college 
affiliating with the study agreed to pay 
$500.00 per year toward the expenses of 
coordination through a central office. In 
addition, each college agreed to pay the 
full expenses for attendance at one or 
two committee meetings per year of the 
faculty members participating actively 
on a committee. Travel expenses to 
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summer workshops were also to be 
borne by the college, but room, board, 
and other expenses at the workshops 
were to be paid for by the study. In 
addition to these definite expenditures, 
individual institutions might go as far 
as they wished in assigning staff time 
and money to a budget to cover partici- 
pation in the project. In a few cases 
some reduction of staff load was made 
for key committee members or for the 
liaison officer of the study. Estimated 
financial expenditures directly incurred 
in connection with participation in the 
study by the various institutions ranged 
from $1,000.00 to $4,500.00 per year. 

In general, the smaller colleges have 
spent much more on the project than 
have the larger institutions. The sig- 
nificance of this is hard to assess because 
many factors are involved. It is prob- 
ably not fair to say that the larger insti- 
tutions indicate by their minimal ex- 
penditures a disinterest in general edu- 
cation or in research or evaluation. In 
fact, most of the larger institutions in the 
study are spending thousands of dollars 
on educational research activ ity through 
research bureaus, graduate students, or 
support of staff research. Much of this 
research may not be immediately rele- 
vant to the problems attacked by the 
current study, but it is a factor to be 
considered in assessing the reluctance 
of a university to contribute more 
heavily to an external project. 

The marked variation in the financial 
involvement of individual institutions 
and the non-av ailability of precise figures 
makes it impossible ‘to estimate local 
expenditures accurately. However, in 
order to provide some indication of the 
expenses involved directly and indirectly 
in the study, we present the following 
estimate of a typical annual “total” cost. 


Total local institutional disbursements. . $19,000 





Contributions of cooperating institutions 9,500 
Foundation grants and other sources... 20,000 
Total . .$48,500 


There are two significant points to be 
noted here: (1) the relatively small total | 
cost, considering that nineteen institu. 
tions are involved; (2) annual institu. | 
tional expenditures exceed the annual | 
expenditures from grants and income 
from other sources. 

However, when expenditures involved | 


in initiating the study and those involved | 


in final research and publication ar 
added to the above, the noninstitutional | 
funds expended will total to consider. 
ably more than the expenditures by the 
cooperating institutions. 


The central office 


A large portion of the expenditures in. 
dicated at the end of the previous sec. | 
tion has been devoted to the mainte. 
nance of a central coordinating office for | 
the study. It is readily apparent that | 
a large central staff could not be sup | 
ported. While this was in part dictated 
by the available finance, it was also to, 


a large extent a result of the thinking of | : 


the executive committee and the direc | 
tor of the study. 

The general feeling noted earlier was | 
that if a large central staff were pro- 
vided for the study, there would be the | 
tendency on the part of faculty and | 
evaluation officers in the cooperating in- | 
stitutions to rely on the central staff to | 
carry out the program of activities | 
agreed upon by the intercollege com- | 
mittees. The essence of this project was 
not only in having faculty planning | 
through ‘intercollege committees but also | : 
in having the activities carried out 
through the efforts of the individual 
committee members. On this basis it! 
was planned that there would never be 
more than two or three staff persons in 
the central office. The director of the 
study, at his own insistence, was, after 
the first few months, placed on a part | 
time basis for the project. A staff asso 
ciate (later named assistant director) 
was given a full-time appointment 
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soon as the study was fully organized. 
In addition, during the first year of ac- 
tive operations a second full-time staff 
associate was employed who devoted 
considerable attention to problems of the 
humanities committee. From time to 
time the work in the central office has 
been carried on by bringing in members 
of the various committees to spend any- 
where from two or three days on to a 
full month, carrying out particular ac- 
tivities which have been part of the 
committee’s plans. The general plan of 
decentralizing as much of the work of 
the study as possible has been found to 
work out reasonably successfully. Many 
of the research aspects of the study and 
the formulation of test data and research 
plans into forms for statistical study 
have been carried on at the various local 
institutions. 

The functions of the central staff of 
this study were largely embraced in the 
following: 


1. To provide general direction to the study 
by assisting each committee to plan its 
activities in reference to the major prob- 
lems of general education. This purpose 
was not to make certain that the study 
would deal with problems of national 
scope to the exclusion of problems of 

articular individual institutional interest, 
tos rather that of seeing that the issues 
and problems raised by the participants 
in the study were examined in terms of 
the development of general education at 
the national level. 

2. To provide general coordination and 
continuity in the activities of the various 
committees and participants at the local 
level. It was evident that no matter how 
significant the role assigned to intercol- 
lege committees, these committees, meet- 
ing only two or three times a year, could 
not maintain the proper communication 
nor would they, without some incentive 
provided from a central spot, keep work- 
ing on the commitments made in the com- 
mittee meetings. 

3. To provide for interpretation of the ac- 
tivities of the study through a limited 
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number of publications during the period 
of the study and through a final sum- 
marizing publication at the close of the 
study. 





4. To provide either through its own com- 


etencies or by consultation, the technical 
lneniedee and skills necessary to develop 
the various evaluation instruments and to 
carry out research activities involved in 
the program. 


5. To visit the various campuses of coop- 


erating institutions from time to time to 
assist local administrators and liaison offi- 
cers in interpreting the activities of the 
study to a large number of local staff 


people. 
The general plan of operation 


The actual operations of the study in- 
volved four distinct types of activity on 
the part of the intercollege committee 
members—committee meetings during 
the school year, summer workshops, in- 
dividual and subcommittee activities, 
and local campus activity. Each of 
these phases of activity contributed 
heavily, although somewhat differently 
to the program. 

Committee meetings.—Initial commit- 
tee meetings were held in March and 
April, 1950, in Cleveland, Ohio. At 
these sessions each committee met for 
three days and attempted to map out 
the problems to be attacked and the pro- 
cedures to be used in so doing. This 
was accomplished with varying facility 
and success by the six committees. The 
director of the project served as chair- 
man of each committee session, attempt- 
ing to permit the committee the great- 
est of freedom of exchange of ideas, but 
also encouraging a synthesis of ideas 
and the definition of common but none- 
theless major significant issues for at- 
tack. 

Subsequent midyear committee meet- 
ings, held in Cincinnati and East Lans- 
ing, filled somewhat different roles. Re- 
view and reconsideration of activities 
and plans laid in the summer workshops, 
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study of the individual contributions of 
committee members and colleges, and 
formulation of further and more specific 
commitments for further contributions 
became the major activities of these later 
sessions. 

Summer workshops.—Summer work- 
shops of from one to two weeks in length 
have been held in the summers of 1950, 
1951, and 1952. The first and third 
were held in August, the second in June. 
These sessions have provided the com- 
mittees with a one- or two-week period 
for concentrated work during which the 
materials contributed by individuals dur- 
ing the year could be criticized and as- 
sembled into an instrument, report, or 
plan. Full committee sessions, subcom- 
mittee sessions, and individual projects 
coupled with occasional full workshop 
sessions to discuss matters of common 
concern have resulted in participants 
working from early morning to late at 
night. A twelve-hour day has been the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Every attempt has been made to sup- 
ply consultants, reference materials, and 
the like which have been requested by 
workshop participants. Such expediting 
steps coupled with the enthusiasm and 
assiduous efforts of the participants have 
made the workshops the major item in 
forwarding the work of the study. 

Individual and subcommittee activity. 
—Occasions have arisen frequently 
when the further development of a plan 
of a committee project required exten- 
sive work on the part of a few in- 
dividuals. Where this has involved only 
a few days up to a week, it has been 
possible for the study by paying ex- 
penses—travel and maintenance—to ar- 
range for the persons involved to come 
to the central office for this work. In 
one case arrangements were made for a 
small group to work together for several 
days on the campus of another of the 
cooperating institutions, but more com- 
monly such small working groups as- 
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sembled at the central office. 
and effort thus contributed played a 
significant role in moving along various 
phases of the study. Had the study 
budget permitted it, much more of this 
type of activity would have been car. 
ried on. 

Local campus organization —It was 
quite apparent at the beginning of the 
study that the central staff could not 
satisfactorily function in reference to 


The time ' 


the many members of committees on | 


each of the given campuses without 
some coordination being provided at 
that level. At the start of the study, 
then, each cooperating college was 
asked to name a local liaison officer. In 


some cases these liaison officers were ac- | 
tive participants in one or more com. | 


mittees; in others their role was that of 
maintaining a general awareness of the 
entire scope of activities of the study and 
meeting frequently with individuals and 
with the group of people working on 
various phases of the study projects. 
These liaison people tended to be per- 
sons having administrative responsibil- 
ities for the general education program, 


although occasionally they were chair. | 


men of evaluation or research commit- 
tees or the evaluation officer himself. 


Many of the colleges further organ- | 
ized local faculty committees related to | 


each of the intercollege committees in 
which the college participated. Usually, 
although not always, the chairman of 
this local committee was the designated 


representative to the intercollege com- | 


mittee. In this way the person serving 
on the intercollege committee reported 
viewpoints from a definite group on his 
campus and was also in a position to 
secure opinions and contributions from 
his committee in carrying out the work 
of the study as planned by the inter- 
college committee. The significance of 
such local organization was pointed up 
by the difficulties found by those inter- 
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college committee members having no 
such committee in obtaining a hearing 
or in arousing interest upon their return 
home after each of the meetings. 

At all stages of the study the cooper- 
ating colleges have had complete auton- 
omy, not only in the committees se- 
lected, but also as to the extent to which 
they contributed to any phase of a com- 
mittee. For example, the communica- 
tions committee has been concerned 
with all the communication skills, but 
on some campuses speech is not in- 
cluded in the freshman course. In such 
cases no contribution could readily be 
made and none was expected. Deviation 
from the planned program of a commit- 
tee was not necessarily in the direction 
of abstention from certain activities. In 
a number of cases individuals developed 
an idea related to the committee plan- 
ning or proposed some additional step 
which they carried out independently 
of the committee. The number of such 
individual projects was not as large as 
originally expected simply because spe- 


cific commitments of individuals to the 
committee program when added to their 
full teaching load left little time for ad- 
ditional endeavors. 


Summary 


As pointed out in the introduction, 
this article was written to explain the 
origin of the Cooperative Study of Eval- 
uation and to present a picture of its 
organization and operation. Accord- 
ingly no attempt has been made to dis- 
cuss particular problems attacked, the 
objectives studied, the evaluation in- 
struments developed, or the research 
program. Previously cited articles pro- 
vide some information on these matters 
and, indeed, very little more can be told 
until the study is completed. 

It is hoped, then, that this article will 
serve two purposes: to provide informa- 
tion about the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, and 
to serve as later reference in the final 
published report, which may thereby 
be devoted to the results of the project. 














Communism in Educational Institutions 
in Countries of the Middle East 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HE MippLe East is the bridge be- 
tween three continents and has been 
the gateway between the West and the 
East for uncounted centuries past. The 
term “Middle East” seems to be some- 
what flexible and ill-defined. It is used 
in this article to refer to Iran (Persia), 
Iraq, Syria, Jordan (Hashemite Kingdom 
of Trans-Jordan), Lebanon, and Turkey 
all visited by the writer in May and 
June 1952. The term “Near East” is used 
by some writers to cover essentially the 
same area. These six countries have a 
combined population of over 50,000,000. 
Iran and Turkey border for hundreds 
of miles on the territory of the Soviet 
Union, and none of the six is far removed 
from Soviet influence. As one travels 
westward, however, from Iran into the 
distinctly Arab states of Iraq, Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon, anti-American senti- 
ment becomes increasingly evident, not 
primarily because of Communist ideology 
as rather disappointment and indignation 
at the attitude and actions of the United 
States on the Palestine question. To the 
average Arab, Uncle Sam is no longer 
popular in the Middle East because he 
feels that Uncle has shown marked par- 
tiality to Israel] in the unhappy situation 
which has resulted in the displacement 
of hundreds of thousands of Arabs from 
their Palestinian homeland of hundreds 
of years. 

In most of this area communism has 
been officially outlawed, but this has not 
prevented—rather it has encouraged—a 
more or less active and intense under- 
ground movement, particularly on the 
part of university students. For the great 








bulk of the population, devoutly Muslim, 
Marx cannot compete with Allah, nor 
Stalin with Mohammed. To many of 
them Zionism is a far greater menace than 
communism. But there is a potent minor- 
ity in most of these countries who find 
the promises of communism attractive 
and who are being influenced to utilize 
it asa potent means of expressing most 
effectively their anti-American, anti-Brit- 
ish, and anti-imperialism sentiments. 


Iran 


The principal educational institution of 
Iran is the University of Tehran with nine 
faculties and an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 5,000 students. There has been 
much unrest among the students, in- 
tensely nationalistic and anti-foreign as 
they are, although, according to the esti- 
mate of the chancellor, Dr. Aki Akbar 
Siassi, the actual number of Communists 
among them is not over 5 percent. But 
in the Woman’s College, Miss Hanna, an 
American teacher on a Fulbright grant 
for 1951-52, estimated to the writer that 
fully half of the students were Commv- 
nist. 

A regular practice, since the organiza- 
tion of the university in 1935, has been 
for the Shah to attend the commencement 
exercises and award the diplomas and 
prizes to the graduates. In 1949, how- 
ever, while he was engaged in this cere- 
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mony an attempt on his. life was made. | 
He was wounded by three bullets fired at | 
him by a Communist would-be assassin. 


The city was immediately placed under 
martial law and a curfew instituted. The 
incident was linked with student protests 
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over the matter of British oil concessions. 
Since that time the Shah has participated 
in no commencement exercises and the 
Tudeh (Communist) party, organized in 
1941, has been legally outlawed. Many 
Tudeh party members were imprisoned 
or condemned to death in absentia. The 
Minister of Education in February 1950 
charged the Tudeh party with sabotage 
in setting fire to various public buildings, 
and 92 members of the party were ar- 
rested. Members of the party, includ- 
ing many university students, have con- 
tinued their underground propaganda in 
an attempt to arouse the people against 
their government. 

In March 1952 there were further riots 
in Tehran, participated in by a reported 
10,000 students in protest against the 
alleged use of germ warfare in Korea, 
leaving 12 dead and 250 injured. Fur- 
ther demonstrations by university and 
secondary students followed every few 
days for several weeks. 

Last fall the 30 members of the uni- 
versity senate (chancellor, deans, and 
elected professors) were locked in a uni- 
versity office by Communist students and 
kept there for 12 hours without food, 
water, or toilet facilities, and threatened 
with bodily harm or death in an effort 
to enforce their demands for “reforms” 
in the administration of the university. 
Finally, after police action they were 
freed. Following this incident the uni- 
versity was closed for three weeks. 

Dr. Mehdi M. Jelali is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Tehran. He 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. In an interview with the writer 
he said: 


I feel there is a great need for improve- 
ment of teacher-student relationships in our 
university. We have no concept of the 
American practice of informal relationships 
outside of the classroom. Closer contact 
with professors would help to keep students 
from going off on Communist lines. 

Following the attempt on the life of the 
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Shah, the separate faculties of the university 
met and each one voted to discharge all 
Communist professors. Six or seven were 
dismissed as a result. Two or three more 
are now interested in communism. They are 
being investigated and watched carefully. 
I think it probable that they will be let out 
in the near future. 


“Are conditions getting better or 
worse?” the writer asked Dr. Jelali. He 
replied: 


I am sorry to say that, in my judgment, 
they are getting worse. The basic trouble 
is economic. Now 5 percent of the people 
own 95 percent of the wealth of the country. 
The appeal of communism will get stronger 
unless the government improves economic 
conditions. But the government is weak 
and appears to have little power for con- 
structive reform. 

I am a teacher, not only in the university 
but also in the Teachers College, in the 
Woman's College, and in another institution. 
Yet I do not earn enough from all four jobs 
to support myself and my family decently. 
Even I might be tempted to become a Com- 
munist if economic conditions do not im- 
prove in the future! 


Dr. Abdollah Faryar is director of the 
United Nations Information Center in 
Tehran. He is a native Persian and has 
a Ph.D. from Columbia University. He 
has been in his present position for two 
years but expected to return in a few 
months to the New York office of the 
United Nations. He talked freely con- 
cerning the conditions in Iran. 


In my judgment [he said] the situation 
here is the worst in any country in the Mid- 
dle East. 


Is it getting better or worse? 


I regret to say that I can see no evidence 
of improvement [he replied]. I am not par- 
ticularly worried about the appeal of com- 
munism to the workers of the country, but 
I am to the young intellectuals. Communism 
seems to have a very alluring appeal, with 
its many rosy promises, to the youth of Iran, 
dissatisfied with present economic and social 
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conditions. I feel that a reform of the entire 
educational system is needed. 

Student riots are now capitalizing on the 
Tunisian situation. They resent especially 
the refusal of the U.N. to place the question 
of Tunisia on the agenda for discussion. 
They tend to identify the U.N. with im- 
perialism and the support of the old colonial 
powers. They extend their hatred of the 
British to America in many instances, be- 
cause they feel that America is supporting 
England and France. 

The Communist effort lately has been con- 
centrated on teachers and students in the 
schools—in both the university and the 
secondary schools. It is true that the Tudeh 
party has been outlawed, but we have now 
instead the “Young Democrats,” the “Sup- 
porters of Peace,” and so forth. Communists 
are using at least three different methods 
in their efforts: (1) Through teachers in 
the secondary schools and university. I 
judge that 40 percent of the teachers are 
Communist sympathizers. (2) Through 
publications. Many books and pamphlets 
are in circulation, not only from the Russian 
but, more subtly, translations from French 
and American books. Howard Fast’s Free- 
dom Road is particularly popular. Both 
students and professors are hungry for recent 
literature and grasp anything available in 
Persian. (3) Through sponsorship of ex- 
hibits of Soviet paintings. This is done to 
encourage young artists of Iran. 

The students badly need modern food for 
thought. The United States Information 
Library in Tehran is excellent, but no Com- 
munist student would dare be seen in it. It 
is also limited to those who are able to read 
English. Thus, it reaches mostly those who 
do not need convincing. Our office is dis- 
tributing U.N. literature through various 
agencies and I trust it is doing some good. 

But there is great need for two things: 
(1) to give guidance and help to writers 
and translators; (2) to subsidize the publi- 
cation of desirable books in Persian. The 
maximum edition feasible for a book pub- 
lished in Tehran is 5,000 copies. Even if 
they are all sold, the returns are not suffi- 
cient to pay the publisher for his actual 
costs. Such books cannot be printed unless 
the publisher receives supplementary in- 
come. Such supplementary financing is 
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freely furnished by Soviet sources—hence 


the wealth of Communist literature avail. | 


able on the streets in the Persian language, 
These publications are being bought and 
eagerly devoured by professors and students, 


Many Communist magazines are also 
available in Persian. These and a va. 
riety of special pamphlets continue to 
attack America. 
attack while the writer was in Tehran 
was the then new Point Four program, 
Such literature has a particular appeal 


The special point of | 


to the youth of the country anxious to | 


find a scapegoat for their unhappy situa- 
tion. 

The United States Information Library 
features a special shelf of anti-Communist 
literature in a prominent location near 


the entrance, with the following notice | 


in large type: 

“In view of inquiries received, this 
shelf is reserved for publications ex- 
posing the aggressive objectives of 
Communism and the methods em- 
ployed by international Communism 
and by its agents in various coun- 
tries.” 


No such display of anti-Communist | 


literature was found in any of the score 


or more of USIS libraries in Asiatic and | 


other countries visited by the writer in 
the past two years. But as Dr. Faryar 
points out, it is not seen by Communist 
students. 


Iraq 


Dr. Mohammed H. al-Yassim, of the 
Iraqi Ministry of Education, claimed that 
there was very little communism among 
either professors or students in the half- 
dozen colleges of the small nation of 
Iraq. “If any indications of it are found 
in any institution,” he said grimly, “the 
police crack down on it promptly.” This 
judgment was corroborated in large part 
by a staff member of the American Em- 
bassy, although he felt that Dr. al-Yassim, 
perhaps, was somewhat too optimistic 
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regarding actual conditions in the schools. 

In Iraq, though—the first distinctly 
Arab nation visited—for the first time was 
encountered the strong anti-American 
sentiment growing out of the Palestine 
situation. The American Information 
Service finds it difficult or impossible to 
explain the seeming American partiality 
to Israel to the satisfaction of Lraqi stu- 
dents and professors who are strongly 
pro-Arab, as is to be expected. 

In an editorial in Al Ittihad al Dasturi, 
a leading Baghdad newspaper (May 11) 
entitled, in translation, “The U.N. Proj- 
ect for the Settlement of Refugees and 
Its Menace to the Arab Rights in Pales- 
tine,” the paper referred to the recent 
decision of UNRWA (United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East) to allocate 
$250,000,000 for distribution to the Arab 
nations for execution of the plan for re- 
settlement of Palestinian Arab refugees 
in the Arab countries. It describes this 
allocation as a defiance of the U.N. reso- 
lutions passed in 1948 and says it is 
designed “to draw a thick curtain on the 
refugee problem in order to minimize the 
responsibility of the hostile Zionists. The 
Arabs should make themselves ready to 
face these methods aimed at the loss of 
the Arab’s legitimate rights in the Pales- 
tine issue.” 

While much of their hostility in Iraq 
and other Arab countries is aimed against 
the United Nations as the responsible 
body, it is more and more centralized on 
America as the nation most largely re- 
sponsible, in their judgment, for the ac- 
tions taken by the U.N. 


Syria, Jordan, Lebanon 


In many ways these small contiguous 
countries, with a total population of be- 
tween five and six millions, should be 
considered as one. They are all Arab 
states bordering on Palestine, their eco- 
nomic interests are similar, and Beirut, 
the capital of Lebanon, is the chief sea- 
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port for the area and is undoubtedly the 
intellectual center with the American 
University of Beirut and its associated 
schools and with the French University 
of St. Joseph. 

In all three countries, too, communism 
is officially outlawed as a party. But the 
Beirut newspaper Le Soir (March 18) 
observed: “Since there is officially no 
longer a Communist party in Lebanon, 
Communists here are now in all the par- 
ties and are displaying considerable ac- 
tivity. Communists are numerous enough 
and have numerous friends.” 

Foreign schools have been prohibited 
in Syria. Damascus, the oldest inhabited 
city in the world, the present capital of 
Syria, is credited with being the center 
of Communist underground activities for 
the Middle East. Much excitement was 
caused in March when the offices of the 
United States Information Service at 
Damascus were bombed, causing the 
death of a night wireless operator and 
much damage to the premises. Beirut 
papers reported that investigations 
proved that those responsible for the 
bombing were Communists. 

It is true that in November 1947 the 
Soviet Union voted in the United Na- 
tions in favor of partition for Palestine, 
and as an immediate result the wooing 
of the Arab world by the Soviets re- 
ceived a serious setback. The Arab gov- 
ernments at once outlawed the Commu- 
nist party and six Communists were 
burned to death in Damascus. That, 
however, was five years ago, and since 
that time the Soviet Union has repudi- 
ated its earlier vote and has renewed its 
effort to woo the Arab nations. Hos- 
tility growing out of the troublesome 
Palestine situation, therefore, has been 
transferred to the British and Americans, 
more particularly the latter. 

In March 1952 Jordanian students in 
Europe issued a statement attacking the 
“domination of their country by Anglo- 
imperialism.” Arab Jerusalem (under 
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control of Jordan) is one of the fertile 
fields for communism in the Middle East. 

But it is in Beirut—capital of tiny 
Lebanon, the seat of the outstanding 
American University of Beirut, and the 
country where the Point Four program 
of American aid for Middle Eastern 
countries is being initiated—that the 
chief Communist and anti-American sen- 
timent is found. The educational direc- 
tor of the Point Four program showed 
the writer his recommendations for ex- 
penditures of $325,000 this year for the 
improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties in Lebanon. The Beirut YWCA 
has a well-organized program of educa- 
tion and social welfare for the women 
of Lebanon. It was, therefore, the first 
organization to be given (in May 1952) 
a substantial grant for an extension of 
its vocational and social service training. 
Most Beirut papers carried a story with 
a picture of the Point Four director hand- 
ing a check for $25,600 to the Lebanese 
president of the YWCA. 

The Left Wing and pro-Communist 
press of the city attacked the grant vigor- 
ously. Thus, the pro-Communist Al 
Hadaf commented caustically: “People 
have started thinking that the doors of 
heaven have opened up to let loose a 
flood of manna, that the age of pocket- 
ing dollars from Point Four has come. 
We understand that this grant was ar- 
ranged between the Point Four office 
in Washington and the YWCA. The 
Lebanese government knew nothing 
about it and the Point Four office here 
was only a ‘link.’ The Lebanese YWCA 
is, in fact, a branch of a foreign society.” 
This statement, in characteristic Commu- 
nist fashion, shows little regard for the 
facts. The educational director of Point 
Four in Beirut explained in detail the 
factors which led him to recommend a 
grant to the YWCA and the way that 
this and all other grants are subject to 
the specific approval of the Lebanese 
Ministry of Education. But the Com- 
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munist press, here as elsewhere, is not 


overly troubled by facts. 

Another hostile Left Wing journal, A] 
Istikial (May 14), characterized the Point 
Four educational program as “tricks and 
acrobatics. 


and its end cannot be described. It is a 


well-known series directed by a thread | 


of spider's web through a hidden hand 
wearing silk gloves.” 

The Left Wing Sabah el Khair (March 
27), under the head “Communists Serve 
the Rulers of Lebanon,” reports asking 
the Minister of Agriculture, Suleiman el- 
Ali his opinion of the various American 
assistance programs. E]-Ali said that by 
this assistance Americans wanted to stop 
the spread of communism in Lebanon 
and the East. “So I advise government 


officials to encourage the Communists,” | 


he said, with tongue in cheek, “for when 


the number of Communists increases, so 


will American assistance increase!” 
The Left Wing Telegraph of Beirut re- 
ported (March 19) that a delegation of 
students from the French Medical In- 
stitute had visited its offices to protest 


against the alleged use of “germ bombs” | 


by American troops in Korea. “These 
germs,” said the students, “threaten all 
the people of Asia.” 

Seven American-sponsored institutions 
of higher education are located in the 
Middle East countries under considera- 
tion in this article.t All have done out- 
standing service in training native leaders 
for the entire area in democratic con- 
cepts of education. Of these, by all odds 
the largest and most influential has been 


the American University of Beirut, | 


founded in 1866. It has a teaching and 
administrative staff of over five hundred 


Its beginning is not known | 
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individuals representing twenty different 


nationalities and a dozen religions. Its 


* Iraq: University of Baghdad. Syria: Aleppo | 


College, Damascus College. Lebanon: Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, American College for 
Women. Turkey: Robert College, Istanbul 
Woman’s College. 
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student body of 2,700 represents forty 
different countries and seventeen reli- 
gions. Among the students of such a 
cosmopolitan institution it is not surpris- 
ing that clashes of interest and belief 
may occur, particularly in view of the 
present emotionally charged conditions 
in the Middle East. The wonder is that 
more clashes have not occurred in this 
influential Middle East educational melt- 
ing pot. Yet Jews and Arabs work to- 
gether and study together for the most 
part in harmony. Nor is it surprising that 
a disturbing sprinkling of Communists 
have been found as well. 

The task of keeping all of these poten- 
tially divergent elements in order and 
developing a spirit of tolerance and un- 
derstanding falls upon the youthful pres- 
ident, Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose. He 
has been president only since 1948 but 
was for several years a member of the 
faculty. During World War II he was 
on the staff of the Office of Strategic 
Services, working in the Middle East 
where he had exceptional opportunities 
to learn of all types of subversive ac- 
tivities and the many crosscurrents of 
this complicated region. President Pen- 
rose (whose father of the same name was 
for more than forty years president of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington) discussed the Communist situa- 
tion both in his own university and in the 
Middle East as a whole. Because of his 
long and intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions in the area, his views warrant some- 
what extended report. 


The state of political unrest which has be- 
come marked in recent years throughout the 
Middle East [said President Penrose] has 
been reflected in the reactions of our student 
body drawn from so many countries and 
faiths. Students throughout the Arab coun- 
tries are more deeply involved in and sus- 
ceptible to political influence than is the 
case in the United States. They represent 
an elite class, exerting far more influence in 
their communities than do American college 
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and university students. For this reason 
political parties attempt to secure the co- 
operation and assistance of student groups. 

The American University of Beirut has 
been less subject than many of the national 
institutions to political activity on the _ 
of students. The university makes it clear 
to all students before they come on the cam- 
pus that political activity on their part can- 
not be tolerated during their college career. 
So many nationalities are represented in the 
student body and so many shades of politi- 
cal opinion are found that free indulgence 
in political activity might readily lead to 
constant disturbance of the academic life. 
The university's regulations are intended to 
preserve the function of the university as a 
teaching institution and are in no sense 
aimed to prevent freedom of political 
thought on the part of students. 

Prior to the opening of the university last 
year, the administration learned that the 
Communist party intended to stir up diffi- 
culties within the student body. Conse- 
quently when, at the very beginning of 
classes, efforts were made on the part of cer- 
tain students to distribute literature ob- 
viously inspired by Communist propaganda, 
speedy and severe action on the part of the 
administration resulted. Before the stu- 
dents were convinced that the administra- 
tion meant business, twelve students were 
asked to leave. The incipient Communist 
cell within the university was disrupted and 
for a considerable period thereafter no fur- 
ther trouble occurred. 

You may be interested to note the tenor 
of the propaganda which was being dis- 
tributed. Here is a translation of part of 
one leaflet: “The imperialist powers are 
forging new chains for the Arab people, 
seeking to enslave them and force them to 
fight on their behalf against the peace-loving 
nations of the world, at the head of which is 
the Soviet Union.” 

This year we have had three demonstra- 
tions by students with a mixture of Com- 
munist and nationalistic leadership—it is 
difficult to separate the two sharply here. 
The first demonstration occurred in October 
in connection with developments at Suez. 
A student mass meeting was held on the 
athletic field. For this at least fifty Com- 
munists from the city, not students, climbed 
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the fence to stir up feeling among the stu- 
dents. In the demonstration following the 
meeting, seventy students were jailed by the 
police but were later released. The uni- 
versity promptly suspended the five ring 
leaders. The students then went on strike 
against our action and no classes met for a 
day. Then a compromise was effected, and 
the suspended students were restored upon 
signing a statement that they had not in- 
tended to violate Lebanese government 
regulations. 

Later in the year there was a general 
demonstration of Lebanese students from 
all of the educational institutions in the city. 
Our students asked for a holiday in order 
to join it. I agreed to their request for a 
holiday—provided there should be an addi- 
tional day of school before commencement 
to compensate for the time lost. This rather 
took the wind out of their sails. They had 
their holiday and their demonstration but 
they had to pay for it! 

The third demonstration occurred in Jan- 
uary at the same time as the more riotous 
Egyptian student demonstrations. The 
Lebanese Prime Minister forbade this dem- 
onstration, but many of our students under 
Communist leadership went ahead with it 
anyway. Thus, it became a national, not a 
university, matter. Fifty students were ar- 
rested by the police and several were sus- 
pended by the university. 

As a result of these various actions and 
suspensions the actual number of active 
Communist students now in the university 
is small. There have been a few, but they 
have been told they will not be admitted if 
they try to return to school next year. Most 
of them are men, but there are a few women 
also. 


President Penrose feels that the univer- 
sity situation is only a reflection of the ex- 
plosive nationalist situation in the Mid- 
dle East, and especially of the action of 
the Great Powers with reference to 
Palestine.” 

These student political activities [he con- 
tinued] are an indication of the general 
political tension which pervades the Arab 

* See his informing article, “The Arabs Don’t 


Love Us Any More,” in the Reader’s Digest, 
June 1952, 115-19. 
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world as a result of disappointment with and 
antipathy toward the Western powers who 
are charged with the responsibility for the 
partition of Palestine and the resultant influ 
into neighboring states of hundreds of thou. 
sands of destitute Arab refugees from Pales. | 
tine. 

With the aid of funds contributed by 
UNESCO, the Arab League, the gover. | 
ments of some of the Arab countries, and 
others who contributed last year, over $20, 
000 for the purpose, the university was able 
to give full or partial scholarship aid to 198 
of these Palestinian refugees who were 
qualified to enter the university, and 46 of 
them have been able to finish their courses 
and get their university degrees. 

Student groups, particularly imbued with | 
ardent hopes for the progress of their nations 
and frustrated by their apparent lack of 
progress, are tempted to blame indiscrimi- 
nately the Great Powers which have for s 
long exerted a major influence upon the | 
affairs of Arab states. In their feeling of | 
frustration, they are casting about for sup 
port which they hope may help to bri 
about the necessary social and _ political | 
changes. Following the old Arab proverb, 
“The enemy of our enemy is our friend, 
many are willing to accept the Communist 
propaganda line. The situation is poten 
tially an explosive one, of which the Westem | 
world must form a proper appreciation and 
toward which it must develop an adequate 
policy if it is not to find itself faced with the | 
difficult if not hopeless task of recovering 
prestige in an area from which its influence 
has vanished. It is significant and disturb 
ing that the Western democracies are more 
generally described as the “imperialist 
powers” throughout the Middle East than 
they are as the exponents of the democratic 
way of life. 

i 


There are more than 900,000 Arab refv- 
gees from Palestine who have been it 
refugee camps in the neighboring countries 
for more than four years.’ They form a most 


* Of these, 84,000 are reported in Syria, whose 
total population is 3,250,000; 106,000 are ia 
Lebanon, whose population is 1,270,000; and 
no less than 467,000 in Jordan, with a total 
population of only 1,400,000. The others ae 
in Egypt and other countries not under co 
sideration in the present article. 
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fertile field for Communist propaganda and 
the Communists have taken full advantage 
of the opportunity. The Soviet Embassy 
here in Lebanon maintains a large staff. It 
carries on a very active and effective propa- 
ganda service, paying special attention to 
students as future important leaders in their 
countries. This is true not only of our own 
university but of the several other univer- 
sities and schools located in this educational 
center of Beirut. 

The United States is blamed very largely 
for the situation in Israel and for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arab refugees. It is, 
of course, true that the Soviet Union also 
voted for partition five years ago, but it has 
since repudiated this action and endeavored 
to forget it—and, more important, has ap- 
parently successfully endeavored to make 
the Arab countries forget it. Now it is 
actively inciting the Arabs against the 
“American imperialists.” I feel that the 
United States has made many mistakes in 
policy. I was told by a cabinet minister of 
one of the Arab countries that the Arabs 
had become convinced “that the policy of 
the United States was hostile to the Arab 
countries.” 

Now the United States appears to be 
trying to balance accounts by making appro- 
priations to aid the Arab states equal in 
amount to those made to Israel. But this is 
not at all sufficient in the eyes of the seven 
Arab states. They feel that any such appro- 
priations should be seven times as great for 
them as for the single nation of Israel. There 
is a well-known Arab story concerning the 
components of a meat stew which is perti- 
nent. An Arab cook was instructed to pre- 
pare a stew composed of equal parts of 
rabbit and horse meat. Therefore he made 
the stew, conscientiously using one horse 
and one rabbit as ingredients. Now one 
observes a small nation of 1,200,000 people 
being placed on a footing of equality by 
America with seven states whose total popu- 
lation approximates 40,000,000 people. The 
rabbit and the horse! 


The Beirut Left Wing press was not 
slow to attack American University for 
its action with reference to Communist 
students, reported by President Penrose, 
especially for the expulsion of four stu- 
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dents for their part in the disturbances 
of January 26 and 28. Thus Al Hadaf 
said that “A.U.B. [American University 
of Beirut] has been changed from an edu- 
cational institution to a political center.” 
Al Youm claimed that A.U.B. had sus- 
pended activities of the student council 
for its part in organizing student strikes 
and demonstrations. Even distant Bagh- 
dad added its voice. Al Hadaf also 
reported: “We have received the follow- 
ing cable from ninety-five students of 
the Law College of Baghdad: “The cul- 
tural and national circles in Iraq protest 
against the oppressive policy of the board 
of the A.U.B. directed against Arab stu- 
dents. We ask that the question of the 
discharged students be reconsidered.’” 

Charles Malik, formerly a professor in 
the American University of Beirut, is now 
Minister of Lebanon to the United States 
and representative of the Republic in 
the United Nations. He is unusually 
qualified to interpret the conditions in 
the Arab world. His thoughtful article 
in Life* was, of course, read with un- 
usual interest in his native country. The 
issue containing it was bought up from 
the newsstands at once. His full and 
scholarly analysis of the Communist 
situation, written from a friendly but 
frank standpoint, is worthy of careful at- 
tention. Brief quotations here will be 
sufficient to indicate his interpretation of 
the situation in the Middle East: 


For the moment the important fact is that 
the Communist movement is identifying it- 
self with the resurgent nationalism of Asia. 
This is a crucial part of high Communist 
strategy—the detachment of the so-called 
dependent peoples from their imperial 
masters—both to weaken these masters and 
to convert the rebels into “people’s democ- 
racies. 

It is a common remark of many a na- 
tionalist in Asia that if it were a matter of 
choosing for his country between a native 

*A quotation from “From a Friend of the 


West,” by Charles Malik, Life, March 31, 1952, 
Copyright Time Inc. 
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Communist regime and foreign rule (by 
which he means Western European rule) 
he would unhesitatingly choose the former. 
To such a nationalist, the decisive thing is 
not the theoretical character of the regime 
but the practical matter of who rules. That 
Moscow would effectively rule any “native” 
Communist state is a fact that seems to him 
to be so remote as to be irrelevant. 
Communism has one other great source 
of strength—the gratuitous mistakes of 
Western policy. The Arab world may be 
taken as an example. The Arabs were very 
friendly to the West, but the West seems to 
have done everything that was done with 
the object of dissipating that friendship. 
Western policy in Palestine or in Egypt 
could not have been better calculated to 
arouse antagonism. Practically every Arab, 
faced with a choice between Zionist domina- 
tion with Western connivance and outright 
Soviet annexation, would choose the latter. 


Turkey 


Turkey is the last of the Middle East 
countries visited by the writer. Unlike 
those just discussed, it is not Arab but 
it is 98 percent Mohammedan and is 
as strongly opposed to communism as the 
Arab countries, if not more so. For dec- 
ades it has feared and hated the Russian 
menace on its borders. Any potential 
Communist development is promptly 
suppressed by the efficient police. 

Remarkable progress has been made 
in modernizing this country since the Re- 
public was formed under the national 
leader and hero Ataturk in 1923. Until 
1950, however, or at least until 1946, it 
was a republic in name only. For a 
quarter of a century it was a single party 
presidential dictatorship. It was only in 
1946 that legislation was enacted author- 
izing new political parties, but forbidding 
ones that represent specifically “religious, 
secret, separatist, or subversive” groups, 
thus officially banning the possibility of 
a Communist party as such. Under this 
law, however, an effective opposition 
party was formed which demanded more 
freedom for private enterprise and other 
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reforms. This new Democratic p 
won an overwhelming majority in the 
1950 elections, permitting more freedom 
in university life and organization as 
well as in many other lines. 


Little evidence of communism was re. | 


ported to the writer among the students 
of the recently organized University of 
Ankara (1946), in the national capital, 
Somewhat more evidence was said to 
exist as an underground movement in 
the older and larger University of Istan. 
bul. But the secret police prevent any 
open advocacy of communism here. 

In the last years of the 1940’s, accord. 
ing to Eleanor Bisbee, a former teacher 
in Robert College, Istanbul, with the 
freer political atmosphere resulting from 
the 1946 party law, “Communist move. 
ments came into the open far enough for 
articles in certain daily papers, sales of 
Communist propaganda literature in one 
or two bookstores, suspicion of Commu- 
nist teaching by a few members of the 
faculty in the University of Ankara, and 
radical periodicals appearing under new 
names for almost every issue. Demon 
strations, mostly by university students, 
against such publications, bookstores, and 
suspected faculty members, were close 
enough to riots to bring out the police. 
These propaganda channels were closed 
fairly tightly, and every supposedly Com 
munist party organization was sup 
pressed, the leaders being arrested and 
sentenced to one to five years imprison 
ment.” ® 

Turkey, by choice of ideologies and by 
traditional fear of Russia, has definitely 
cast in her lot with the Western democ- 
racies. A well-informed member of the 
staff of the American Embassy in Ankara 
told the writer that in his judgment there 
was less communism among the students 


in Turkey today than among the stu | 


dents in the United States. 


5 Eleanor Bisbee, The New Turks (Phile 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1951), p. 231. 
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Western Personnel Institute: A Regional 
Development in Education 


CLIFFORD G. HOUSTON 


OR THE LAST two years faculty repre- 
[end of twenty-three colleges 
and universities in eleven western states 
have been engaged in evaluating cer- 
tain aspects of their college programs. 
These representatives, for the most part 
deans of students, deans of men, and 
deans of women have discussed by 
conferences and correspondence the 
strengths and weaknesses of their student 
personnel programs. Willingness to 
bring to light both bad points and good 
ones, failures as well as successes, and 
the candor with which these discussions 
were held, is evidence of the degree to 
which a plan for regional cooperation 
among western colleges has progressed. 

These faculty representatives are mem- 
bers of the Academic Council of Western 
Personnel Institute, a nonprofit coopera- 
tive association of western colleges and 
universities which provides information 
about developments in student personnel 
work. Headquarters are in Pasadena. 
The institute is a member of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and of the 
Western College Association. 

Member colleges and universities are: 
Arizona State College, Brigham Young 
University, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont Men’s College, George Pep- 
perdine College, Idaho State College, 
Occidental College, Pomona College, 
Scripps College, Stanford University, 
State College of Washington, University 
of California (Berkeley), University of 
California (Los Angeles), University of 
Colorado, University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, University of Ore- 
gon, University of Redlands, University 


and ROBERT J. FORBES 


of Southern California, University of 
Utah, University of Wyoming, Western 
Washington College of Education, and 
Whittier College. 

Programs of regional cooperation in 
education are relatively new in the 
United States. Only a few exist, and 
those have mostly been initiated in re- 
cent years. Western Personnel Institute 
was well established in the mid-thirties. 
The fact that government and industry, 
as well as education, are increasingly 
engaged in regional planning may indi- 
cate that such programs will become 
more commonplace. Discussing the pos- 
sibilities for regional cooperation, How- 
ard Lee Nostrand writes, “There appear 
to be several sound reasons for believing 
that the regional unit of initiative is 
worth attempting.” The development 
of Western Personnel Institute offers 
strong evidence to support this. 

The success of Western Personnel In- 
stitute can be attributed in considerable 
measure to the manner in which it was 
established. The proposal to organize 
the institute originally came from repre- 
sentatives of the colleges which were to 
become its first members. An urgent 
need for such an organization was felt 
by the institutions themselves, and the 
design of the work to be conducted by 
the institute was from the beginning 
planned by representatives of the col- 
leges and universities to be served. In 
other words the idea was not super- 
imposed by outside individuals or agen- 
cies, and there was no thought of “or- 


*“Colleges and World Community,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXXIII (April 1952), 175. 
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ganization for organization’s sake.” The 
institute has maintained from the outset 
the policy of accepting colleges in mem- 
bership only upon their own request, 
and no “selling job” has been done. The 
services are available for properly ac- 
credited colleges and universities who 
desire them. 

Western Personnel Institute was 
started in 1932 at the request of faculty 
members concerned with counseling 
students at Pomona College and Stanford 
University. The idea was presented that 
there was a need for an agency to help 
bridge the gap between college educa- 
tion and the working life of college 
graduates. What was suggested, spe- 
cifically, was an occupational informa- 
tion and research service with the pur- 
pose of getting accurate occupational 
information for and to college students 
to assist them in choosing and training 
for their careers. 

Advantages of such an agency to co- 
operating colleges were clearly seen. 
There would be available to all, services 
which could not conceivably be main- 
tained by individual colleges, from the 
standpoint of expense alone. In addi- 
tion, colleges would have the services of 
an off-campus professional staff which 
would work continuously to assist them 
in improving counseling on campus. 

Initially, the service consisted of oc- 
casional publication of bulletins for 
member colleges. With added member- 
ships, a College Advisory Committee was 
formed to consider the future role of the 
institute and to suggest ways in which it 
could be of most assistance to member 
schools. This committee felt that the 
institute, having proved its worth in a 
limited area, should concern itself with 
the total development of student per- 
sonnel work in member colleges. 

By 1937 the membership and work of 
the institute had grown to such a point 
that it was felt that a more formal or- 
ganization would increase the effective- 


ness of the cooperative effort. 
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To serve society by fostering the develop. | ( 
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In May 


1937 the institute was incorporated up. 
der California law as a nonprofit coopera. 
tive association. The statement of pur. 
pose in the articles of incorporation out. 
lined the scope and activities of the o- 
ganization: 


ment of leadership through more individ 
ualized education; 
educational institutions, business, 
and the professions in the Pacific Coast are 
by aiding in the development of bette | 
methods of student personnel work and of 
better counseling procedures. 


to serve communities 
industry, 


To collect | 


study, and publish information about occ. | 


t 
I 
pations and about personnel methods. . , , I 
0 
( 


The main body through which Wes 
ern Personnel Institute operates to assis | 
its membership was provided for in the ¢ 
articles of incorporation. This is the | y 
Academic Council, to which one repre | 5 
sentative is appointed by each membe I 
institution. This council assists th 5 
board of directors of the institute in) ¢ 
formulating policies and plans. In add! 
tion to the institutional members, th! ; 
institute’s form of organization provide! j 
for sponsor members. These are lay ma’ f 
and women who are interested in educ- 
tion and in the institute’s experimentd 
approach. They meet annually to her 
reports and to elect members of tk ( 
board who serve with those chosen by 
the Academic Council and with the pn o 
fessional executives. t 

Financial support for Western Pe g 
sonnel Institute comes from severl d 
sources. Major support is contribute t 
by sponsor members. Member institv d 
tions carry part of the cost through ar| a 
nual dues. Some foundation grants have| ¥ 
been made for specific projects. fj 1 

The publication of occupational briefs | i 
pamphlets, brochures, and readig s 
guides is the most tangible evidenced ¢ 
Western Personnel Institute’s service 
its membership. It is not, however, cor © 
sidered by the colleges to be its greatet 0 
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WESTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE: A REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


With increasing interest in profes- 
sional standards of personnel work has 
come a natural concern about selection 
and training of student personnel work- 
ers. The institute gradually has de- 
veloped an experimental program of 
graduate internship training at the Pasa- 
dena headquarters for graduates of mem- 
ber institutions. Although this was in- 
tended originally to train for educational 
personnel work, interns have also gone 
into government and industry and have 
made outstanding records. The varied 
experience acquired in this training could 
not be provided on any one college cam- 
pus. For purposes of academic training 
of interns, the institute is affiliated with 
Claremont Graduate School. 

When the institute work was first be- 
gun, comparatively few college leaders 
were concerned about the counseling of 
students. Few, if any, had a well- 
planned program of student personnel 
services. Now, each institution has some 
degree of organization in its student per- 
sonnel program. The institute has shared 
in bringing about this progress, through 
its continuous study, publication, con- 
ferences, and consultations. 

Practical procedures for helping deans 
and counselors on the campuses are de- 
veloped with the aid of the Academic 
Council. Delegates not only come to- 
gether annually for conference but carry 
on studies every year in the effort to bet- 
ter their own student personnel pro- 
grams. The conference held in Pasa- 
dena in the fall of 1951 was attended by 
twenty-one out of twenty-three Aca- 
demic Council members from institutions 
as far distant as Oregon and Wyoming, 
who did hard group work for two days. 


_ This would have been difficult to visual- 


1 briefs, | 


ize twenty years ago. Equally unfore- 
seeable would have been the willingness 
they showed to pool their efforts and to 
give information freely and frankly in 
cooperative studies. The development 
of real, vital, effective cooperation, and 
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the sharing of benefits which may be de- 
rived from regional planning are main 
objectives of the Western Personnel In- 
stitute. 

The institute has demonstrated the 
efficiency and economy of cooperative 
regional effort. No single university 
could afford the services of the five or 
six professionally trained persons who 
devote their entire time to such activi- 
ties as those sponsored by the institute. 
Central research facilities, incuding the 
finest special library of its kind in the 
United States, make it possible to gather 
data easily and completely. As a clear- 
inghouse, staff members sift from the 
vast outpouring of materials pertaining 
to student personnel work that which is 
new and important and pass it along to 
its membership, thus saving hours of 
time for busy faculty members. 

The regional plan has resulted in what 
Howard Nostrand terms “a certain local 
contagion of ideas.”* A geographical 
area smaller than the United States, yet 
larger than one state, provides diversity 
while at the same time allowing for 
widespread participation. There are 
wide differences in the economic, social, 
and political climates of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Colo- 
rado; yet there are many similarities 
and dependencies which bind these 
states together. Each is vitally interested 
in the affairs of the other. 

Educationally speaking, this region 
contains institutions which have com- 
parable problems. Regional discussion 
gives all of the cooperating members an 
opportunity to compare practices. Good 
ideas may be adopted from neighboring 
schools, and the proximity of the insti- 
tutions provides the encouragement to 
experiment and to overcome inertia and 
opposition to new ideas. 

Inasmuch as the number of cooperat- 
ing institutions is relatively small, the 

? Ibid. 
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number of participants at institute con- 
ferences is not unwieldy. Each repre- 
sentative has an opportunity to talk per- 
sonally with other representatives, and 
the conferences consist of discussions 
rather than lectures and speeches. A 
high degree of participation by member 
institutions has been attained. 
Pioneering in the field of student per- 
sonnel work, Western Personnel Institute 
has sought to be a steadying as well as a 
stimulating influence. The professional 
staff, under the direction of Winifred 
Hausam and Helen Fisk, has consistently 
urged that new ideas be tested first by 
careful small-scale experiments, and the 
Academic Council committees have 
backed that approach. Major emphasis 
has been on the constructive side of stu- 
dent personnel work—the discovery of 
talent and the development of leader- 
ship. The necessities of the war years 
pushed the development in education of 
“classification procedures, testing, coun- 
seling, and guidance for the better utili- 
zation of human talent.”* The urgency 
of manpower needs has tended almost to 
force in colleges the use of methods, the 
effectiveness of which was as yet un- 
proved. The dangers of too-easy ac- 
ceptance of popular practices in student 


*“Recent Trends in Higher Education,” 
American Universities and Colleges (Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1952), 


p- 69. 


' 
personnel work have been ably pointed | 
out by W. H. Cowley,* Lawrence 4 


Kimpton, and others. The Academic 
Council and staff of Western Personnel 
Institute have tried to keep in mind the 
need for constant questioning of the ba. 
sic assumptions underlying student per: | 
sonnel work and for testing as scientif. 
cally as possible the reliability of differ. 
ent ways of achieving objectives. Their 
year-around plan for cooperative study | 
is outlined in that belief. They share 
with many thoughtful deans of students 
and directors of student personnel the | 
thought that the greatest need of student 
personnel work at the present time is to 
evaluate current practices and policies 
This regional cooperative organization 
might possibly fill a unique role her 
also, in carrying out a program of evalua. | 
tion, broad in scope yet not too large for 
critical analysis. 


Those of us who have worked closely 
with the institute see it as a significant 
manifestation of the growth of cooper: 
tion among colleges and universities of 
the West. 


*“Some History and a Prophecy,” Trends in| 
Student Personnel Work, ed. E. G. Williamson | 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Pres, 
1949), pp. 12-97. 

5“Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,’ | 
College and University: The Journal of th 
American Association of Collegiate Registras 
and Admissions Officers, July 1950, p. 559. 
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The Council at Work 


Council Committees 


OUNCIL POLICY is formulated and many of the most important Council 
C activities are conducted by committees representing the membership. 
At the last annual meeting, May 2 and 3, 1952, the Executive Committee 
and the Problems and Policies Committee were reconstituted by member- 
ship vote, as provided in the constitution. A report of these actions was 
published in the July issue of the Epucarionat Recorp. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting on October 30 and 31, made 
its annual survey of all other Council committees, and took appropriate 
steps to reorganize the committee structure as of January 1, 1953. 


Continuing Committees 
Committee on Institutional Research Policy 


In order that all member institutions and organizations of the Council 
might have a clear understanding of the objectives of this recently estab- 
lished committee, the following statement was approved by the Executive 
Committee for transmission to the membership: 


Sponsored research has become a factor of ever-increasing importance to 
institutions of higher education since the beginning of World War II. The fed- 
eral government, in particular, through such agencies as the Department of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, is now supporting an enormous research program in colleges and univer- 
sities. Twenty or more federal agencies are subsidizing such research projects 
through contracts and grants at the rate of more than $150,000,000 a year. 
Industrial and business concerns and private foundations are also offering 
research subsidies in very large amounts. A preliminary investigation under- 
taken within the last few months shows that the income from this general 
source now constitutes in numerous instances 25 percent or more of an in- 
stitution’s annual income, and that the proportion may vary from zero to 69 
percent. It is becoming clear that these vast funds for research are having 
significant effects, often unrecognized, upon the procedures and objectives 
of the institutions that receive them. For example, the concentration of sup- 
port on the physical sciences, to the virtual exclusion of the humanities and 
‘social sciences, may distort existing relationships among the various dis- 
ciplines with regard to undergraduate and graduate instruction as well as to 
research. Again, an inequitable distribution of grants and contracts among 
institutions may seriously hamper the programs of many colleges with excel- 
lent but unrecognized research staffs and facilities. The situation has created 
a new national problem of great importance for higher education. 

As this problem has developed, individual institutions, groups of insti- 
tutions, and national organizations representing various interests within 
higher education have been active in formulating principles, advocating pro- 
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cedures, and conducting negotiations with industries, foundations, and partic- 
ularly with federal agencies. It is entirely understandable that committees 
representing these various groups should speak and act on the basis of special 
interests. Hence, it is inevitable that they should sometimes approach a 
single problem from different points of view and recommend different solu- 
tions. It is not surprising under these conditions that progress toward a 
national policy on sponsored research has been slow. 

The Executive Committee has been convinced for some time that there was 
an urgent need for a Council committee which would concern itself with the 
broad problems involved in an overview of the entire area of sponsored 
research. Appointment of such a committee was authorized at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting on February 15 and 16, 1952. It was our feeling 
that such a committee should not mark out for itself any particular segment 
of the area, and hence should have no jurisdictional difficulties with any other 
committee or group now working in the field. With the basic purpose of 
establishing general policy at a national level, it should make use of factual 
studies and other information from all available sources, and should serve 
as a forum for discussion and integration of the results of such studies and 
activities. It should promulgate from time to time statements as to the 
present and future effects of current practices, so that educational institu- 
tions may form sound policies for themselves and eventually, acting in con- 
cert, bring about an improved relationship between higher education on the 
one hand and on the other hand all government agencies, foundations, and 
industrial concerns which sponsor research. 

It seems clear that the first objective of the committee must be to bring 
educational institutions themselves to an awareness of the problems involved, 
explain the implications of these problems for higher education, and attempt 
to arrive at acceptable general educational policies. Such activities are essen- 
tial, because it is extremely difficult for the individual institution, acting in 
isolation on the basis of limited knowledge, to determine whether its own 
policies are soundly conceived and well administered. When general agree- 
ment on fundamental issues has been reached among educational institutions, 
a firm basis will have been laid for recommendations on behalf of higher 
education to government agencies, foundations, and industries, designed to 
establish a national policy mutually beneficial to the sponsoring agencies and 
to the colleges and universities involved. 

In all phases of its deliberations and operations, the committee will need, 
and we are assured will welcome, suggestions and comments from interested 
persons, groups, institutions, organizations, and agencies. 

The Executive Committee commends the President of the Council for the 
selection of the personnel for this Committee on Institutional Research Policy. 
It is noted that the new committee includes members from all geographic 
areas, representing institutions both large and small and both publicly and 
privately supported. It is noted also that the committee is composed of 
college presidents, vice-presidents for research, business officers, and faculty 
members directly engaged in sponsored research projects. The Executive 
Committee further notes with satisfaction that this committee has already 
established close cooperative relationships with other committees working 
in this field and with representatives of governmental and other agencies 
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having a direct interest in sponsored research. It is confidently anticipated 
that the Committee on Institutional Research Policy will make a substantial 
contribution to the sound development of higher education and to mutually 
advantageous relationships between institutions of higher education and 
other agencies that share the vision of the great benefits which research, 
when carried on under a well-considered national policy, can provide for this 
country and for the world. 


Members of this committee are: 


Vincut M. Hancuer, president, State University of Iowa, chairman 

Rosert F. Bacuer, professor of physics, California Institute of Technology 
James H. CorLey, vice-president, University of California at Berkeley 
Carey Cronels, president, Beloit College 

J. R. Kivxian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
LauRENCE R. LUNDEN, comptroller, University of Minnesota 

James B. MACELWANE, S.J., dean, Institute of Technology, St. Louis University 
Epwarp McCrapy, president, University of the South 

J. C. Morais, vice-president, Tulane University 

FRANKLIN D. Murpny, chancellor, University of Kansas 

T. P. Wricut, vice-president, Cornell University 


Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government 


J. L. MorriLt, president, University of Minnesota, chairman 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

CarTeR Davinson, president, Union College 

Vinci. M. Hancuenr, president, State University of Iowa 

Joun A. Hannan, president, Michigan State College 

Henry T. HEAxp, chancellor, New York University 

AtTHEA K. Horret, dean of women, University of Pennsylvania 

W. V. Houston, president, Rice Institute 

Cuar.es S. JoHNson, president, Fisk University 

Deane W. Ma tort, president, Cornell University 

Hucu G. Price, dean of the college, Montgomery Junior College 

Epwarp B. Rooney, S.J., executive director, Jesuit Educational Association 

Ricuarp H. Suryock, director, Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University 

RAYMOND WALTERS, president, University of Cincinnati 

Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Consultants 


EarL FREDERICK ApDAMs, administrative secretary, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Jesse P. BocuE, executive secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 

Heten D. Bracpon, general director, American Association of University 
Women 

Rosert P. FIscHELIs, secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association 

Ratpu E. Himsteap, general secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 


FREDERICK G. HocHWALTtT, secretary general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 


Francis H. Horn, executive secretary, Department of Higher Education, 
(N.E.A.) 
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Epwarp H. LircHFiE.p, executive director, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation 

James McCaskIL1, director, Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association 

M. D. MoBLey, executive secretary, American Vocational Association 

Howarp A. MEYERHOFF, administrative secretary, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

Guy E. SNAVELY, executive director, Association of American Colleges 

Russe. I. THACKREY, executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 

M. H. TrytTTEN, director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Coun- 
cil 

J. FLETCHER WELLEMEYER, consultant, American Council of Learned Societies 


Observers 


Ernest V. Ho tis, chief of College Administration, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education 

Cot. Henry J. Y. Moss, USAF, chief, Education Branch, Office of Armed Forces, 
Department of Defense 

Lr. Cot. THomas F. Corrican, USAF, Office of Public Information, National 
Organizations Branch, Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Audit Committee 


Everett N. Case, president, Colgate University 
Witi1AM H. LEMMEL, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
Rosert L. STEARNS, president, University of Colorado 


Finance Committee 


The chairman of the American Council on Education (Ropert L. STEARNS, 
president, University of Colorado) 

The treasurer of the Council (FrepEerick P. H. Smpons, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company, Washington 5, D. C.) 

The president of the American Council on Education (ArTHuR S. ADAMs) 


Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 


Harry J. Carman, professor of history and dean emeritus, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman 

Roy J. DEFERRARI, general secretary, Catholic University of America 

Paut E. ELIcker, executive secretary, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (N.E.A.) 

Cuar.es E. Fritey, president, Iowa State College 

GaLEN Jones, director, Instruction, Organization and Services Branch, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, U.S. Office of Education 

Joun Dave RusseE.L, chancellor and executive secretary, Board of Educational 
Finance, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

MARTEN TEN Hoon, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Alabama 

GrorcE P. Tutte, director of admissions, University of Illinois 

BaLpwin M. Woops, director of extension, University of California at Berkeley 


Committee on Aviation Education 


Harry Baro, assistant director of secondary schools, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, chairman 
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Wiius C. Brown, assistant specialist for aviation education, U.S. Office of 
Education 
GEORGE DENEMARK, executive secretary, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (N.E.A.) 
Rosert W. Eaves, executive secretary, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (N.E.A.) 
Paut E. ELIcKEr, executive secretary, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (N.E.A.) 
Ear_Le T. HAWKINS, president, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
Eser W. JEFFERY, supervisor of social sciences of the Washington, D. C., Pub- 
lic Schools 
Haroip E. MEHRENS, supervisor of Aviation Education Program, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration 
G. F. Poteet, assistant supervisor of secondary education, Virginia State 
Board of Education 
THEODORE P, Wricurt, vice-president, Cornell University 
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Commission on (Student Life) 


Chairman to be appointed 

Joun L. Bercstresser, dean of students, San Francisco State College 

SaraH G. BLANDING, president, Vassar College 

Francis M. Crow.ey, dean, School of Education, Fordham University 

A. Bam Knapp, president, Denison University 

RosBert L. SUTHERLAND, director, The Hogg Foundation, Univ ersity of Texas 
E. G. Wittiamson, dean of students, University of Minnesota 


Subcommittee on Student Activities 


Rosert L. SUTHERLAND, The Hogg Foundation, University of Texas, chairman 
Joun L. Bercstresser, San Francisco State College 

Janet Key, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Jessie RHULMAN, University of California at Los Angeles 


Subcommittee on Administration of Student Personnel Work 


D. D. Fever, University of Denver, chairman 
Joan Fiss BisHop, Wellesley College 

WENDELL S. Dysincer, MacMurray College 
Leona WisE FELsTED, Ohio University 

Dean S. Newnouse, Case Institute of Technology 


Subcommittee on Personnel Principles in the Chapter House 


Jesse RHULMAN, University of California at Los Angeles, chairman 

Paut Hannum, c/o Jessie Rhulman, University of California at Los Angeles 
) ELizABETH HartsHoRN, New Haven State Teachers College 

Grorcettre McGrecor, West Los Angeles, California 
Nota Stark Rocers, University of California at Los Angeles 


d Canada—United States Committee on Education 
Canadian Group 


Cuartes E. Puiiiirs, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 
co-chairman 


F. K. Stewart, executive secretary, Canadian Education Association, co-sec- 
retary 
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Representing the Canadian Education Association 


B. O. Fi-teavu, Deputy Minister of Education, Province of Quebec 

C. C. Goldring, president, Canadian Education Association; Director of Edu- 
cation, Toronto 

A. R. McCatium, Deputy Minister of Education for Saskatchewan 


Representing the Canadian Teachers Federation 


G. G. CaMPBELL, principal, Sidney Academy 

Myrte E. Conway, Ste. 3, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

FLORENCE DunLop, psychologist and supervisor of special classes, Ottawa 
School System 


Representing the National Conference of Canadian Universities 


ApBE ARTHUR MaHEvx, archivist, Laval University 
N. A. M. McKENziE, president, University of British Columbia 


United States Group 


J. B. Epmonson, dean emeritus, University of Michigan, co-chairman 

J]. W. Broumtiette, director of general extension, Louisiana State University, 
co-secretary 

Aurrep L. Burt, professor of history, University of Minnesota 

Epcar Futter, executive secretary, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

Ernest Horn, professor and director of the Elementary School, State University 
of Iowa 

Eruinc M. Hunt, professor of history, Teachers College, Columbia University 

May Hatt James, chairman, American Section, Canadian-American Women's 
Committee 

KENNETH OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of schools, Denver 

Howarp E. Wi1son, executive associate, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 


Committee on College Teaching 


THEoporE C. BLEGEN, dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota, 
chairman 

W. Eart Armstronc, Acting Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education 

JoserH AxeELRop, professor of humanities, and college evaluator, San Francisco 
State College 

GeorcE P. Berry, dean, Medical School, Harvard University 

Harry J. Carman, professor of history, and dean-emeritus of Columbia College 

Cuar_es W. Cote, president, Amherst College 

Wiiu1aM H. Con ey, vice-president, Seton Hall University 

Witi1aM R. Dennes, dean, Graduate School, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Joun R. EMens, president, Ball State Teachers College 

L. E. Grinter, dean, Graduate School, and director of research, University of 
Florida 

LaurENcE D. Haskew, dean, College of Education, University of Texas 

Lewis WEBSTER JONES, president, Rutgers University 

Rocer P. McCutcueon, dean, Graduate School, Tulane University 

Frep B. MILLeTT, professor of English literature, Wesleyan University 
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S. M. Nasrir, dean, the Graduate School, Atlanta University 
EstHER RAusHENBUSKH, dean of the college, Sarah Lawrence College 
Hucu Taytor, dean, Graduate School, Princeton University 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education 

Atco D. Henverson, professor of higher education, University of Michigan, 
chairman 

Joun S. ALLEN, vice-president, University of Florida 

Kart W. BicELow, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Herotp C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago 

A. C. Ivy, vice-president, Chicago Professional Colleges, University of Illinois 

WILLIAM JANSEN, superintendent of schools of New York City; Brooklyn, New 
York 

Fioyp W. REEvEs, professor of administration, University of Chicago 

Ina pE A. Rem, professor of sociology, Haverford College 

Pau C, REINERT, S.]., president, St. Louis University 

R. Frep THOMASON, registrar, University of Tennessee 

CuarLes H. THompson, dean, Graduate School, Howard University 

HELEN C. Wuire, professor of English, University of Wisconsin 


Committee on Exchange of Information 
on International Cultural Relations 


HERMAN B WELLS, president, Indiana University, chairman 

KATHERINE G. BLYLEY, president, Keuka College 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON, director, Denver Office, Institute of International Edu- 
cation 

Atonzo G. Grace, director, Division of Advanced Studies, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

Freperick G. Hocuwa t, secretary general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

R. O'Hare Lanier, president, Texas Southern University 


Howarp E. WILsoN, executive associate, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 


Consultants 
Representatives of: 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Council of Learned Societies 

American Friends Service Committee 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Institute of International Education 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
National Research Council 

Social Science Research Council 

U.S. National Student Association 


Committee on Foreign Language Teaching 
Henry Gratran Doyte, dean, Columbian College, George Washington Uni- 
versity, chairman 


Rosert H. Fire, formerly professor at Columbia University; Charlottesville, 
Virginia 
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STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, director of the Language Schools, Middlebury College 

C. C. Fries, professor of English, University of Michigan 

E. D. Grizze., dean, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 

Haywarp KeEnisTon, dean, College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

MELva Linp, dean of women, Miami University 

H. T. MANvuEL, professor of psychology of education, University of Texas 


Inter-American Schools Service 


E. D. Grizze.t, dean, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, chair- 


man 
Haro_p BENJAMIN, professor of education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Henry Grattan Doy te, dean, Columbian College, George Washington Uni- 
versity 


Epcar J. Fisher, professor of government, Sweet Briar College 

Witarp E. Givens, Washington, D.C. 

Dana G. Munro, director, School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton 
University 

Henry L. Smiru, dean emeritus, School of Education, Indiana University 


Observers 


OLIVER J. CALDWELL, U.S. Office of Education 
WiuiaM G. JoHNsTONE, Department of State 


Subcommittee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America 
Henry Grattan Doy te, dean, Columbian College, George Washington Uni- 
versity, chairman 


Epcar J. Fisher, professor of government, Sweet Briar College 
Wiiuarp E. Givens, Washington, D.C. 
E. D. GrizzeE.L, dean, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Committee on Japanese Student Guidance 
and Counseling Project 


E. G. WitiiaMson, dean of students, University of Minnesota, chairman 


Witxarp E. Biaesser, specialist for Student Personnel Programs, U.S. Office 
of Education 


HeLen D. Bracpon, general director, American Association of University 
Women 


FRANCIs J. Brown, staff associate, American Council on Education 

DaniEt D. Fever, dean of students, University of Denver 

Wes.ey P. Lioyp, dean of students, Brigham Young University 

Donatp J. SHANK, executive vice-president, Institute of International Education 


National Committee on the Preparation of a Manual 
on College and University Business Administration‘ 


Representing the Associations of College and University Business Officers 
Central Association 


W. T. MippLesrook, vice-president, University of Minnesota 
A. W. PETERSON, vice-president, University of Wisconsin 


*A Joint Committee of the Associations of College and University Business Officers 
and the American Council on Education. 
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Eastern Association 

WitiuM A. BoppeN, treasurer, Smith College 

Henry L. Doren, business manager, University of Maine 

GeorceE E. Van Dyke, assistant comptroller, George Washington University 


Southern Association 


CLARENCE ScHEPs, comptroller and business manager, Tulane University 


G. C. HENRICKSEN, assistant business manager and comptroller, Duke Uni- 
versity 


KENNETH R. ErFFT, business manager, Furman University 
Western Association 


H. A. Bork, Oregon State System of Higher Education 
E. S. Erw1n, assistant comptroller, Stanford University 


American Association of College Business Officers 
J. B. CLanke, treasurer, Howard University 
L. H. Foster, JRr., treasurer, Tuskegee Institute 


Executive Committee 


A. W. PETERSON, vice-president, University of Wisconsin (representing the 
Central Association) , chairman 


]. C. CurisTENSEN, chairman emeritus; Ann Arbor, Michigan 

E. S. Erwin, assistant comptroller, Stanford University (representing the West- 
ern Association ) 

L. H. Foster, JR., treasurer, Tuskegee Institute (representing the American 
Association of College Business Officers) 

CLARENCE SCHEPS, comptroller and business manager, Tulane University (rep- 
resenting the Southern Association) 


Lioyp Morey, comptroller, University of Illinois (representing the American 
Council on Education) 


Georce E. Van Dyke, assistant comptroller, George Washington University 
(representing the Eastern Association) 


Editor 


T. E. BLACKWELL, treasurer, Washington University 


Committee on Measurement and Evaluation 


Paut R. ANDERSON, president, Pennsylvania College for Women, chairman 

T. RaymMonp McConneLt, chancellor, University of Buffalo, vice-chairman 

SwneY FreNcH, dean of the faculty, Colgate University 

Epwin A. Lee, dean, School of Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

E. F. Linnguist, professor of education, State University of Iowa 

Davip Owen, professor of history, Harvard University 

C. Ropert Pace, associate director, Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

James Reynotps, professor of junior college education, University of Texas 

SCHILLER Scroccs, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College 


W. Hucu StTIck.er, associate dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Florida State 
Universit 


Ratpu W. Tyxer, dean, Division of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago 
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Pacific Coast Committee 


H. K. Newsurn, president, University of Oregon, chairman 

R. F. Arracon, professor of history, Reed College 

Tuomas N. Barrows, associate director of extension, University of California 
at Berkeley 

GeorcE C. S. Benson, president, Claremont Men’s College 

Grace V. Birp, Office of Relations with Schools, University of California at 
Berkeley 

ALDEN H. BLANKENSHIP, superintendent of schools, Tacoma, Washington 

James H. Corson, superintendent of schools, Modesto, California 

Grapy GammaceE, president, Arizona State College, Tempe 

HERMAN J. Hauck, S.J., president, University of Santa Clara 

J. Paut Leonarp, president, San Francisco State College 

CLARENCE S. Mars, Los Angeles, California 

A. J. Sropparp, superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 

Haro_p W. Stoke, dean, Graduate School, University of Washington 

Minarp W. Stout, president, University of Nevada 

F. E. TerMan, dean, School of Engineering, Stanford University 

Peart A. WanaMakER, Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Lynn T. Wuite, JRr., president, Mills College 


Committee on Religion and Education 


F, Ernest JoHNsON, 35 Claremont Avenue, New York City 27, chairman 

Homer W. ANDERSON, lecturer on education, Harvard University 

Paut J. BraisTEeD, president, Edward W. Hazen Foundation 

Louis FINKELSTEIN, president, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

Jacos GREENBERG, associate superintendent of schools, New York City; Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Joun O. Gross, executive secretary, Division of Educational Institutions, Gen- 
eral Board of Education of the Methodist Church 

James L. HANLey, superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode Island 

Freperick G. Hocnwatt, secretary general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

GaLEN Jones, director, Instruction, Organization and Services Branch, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, U.S. Office of Education 

J. Huis Mitten, president, University of Florida 

Hersert L. SEAMANS, director of the Commission on Educational Organizations, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 

Pau. Vertu, professor of Christian nurture, Yale University 

Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Committee on Social Security 


Herman A. Gray, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, chairman 

WiLiiaM H. Coss, vice-president, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 

Daviw P. Doy.e, National Catholic Welfare Conference 

RaLpw E. Himsteap, general secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 

C. H. KaTenxamp, president, Baltimore Junior College 

C. AriLp OLSEN, associate executive secretary, Division of Christian Life and 
Work, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Ricuarp H. Piock, secretary, Association of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
sities and Allied Institutions 
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CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, treasurer, American Vocational Association 

Russet I. THACKREY, executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 

RayMonD Wa tTERS, president, University of Cincinnati 


Committee on the Study of Successful Teacher Characteristics 


Heroip C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, chairman 
G. Freperick Kuper, professor of psychology, Duke University 

Lester W. NELSON, principal, Scarsdale (New York) aa School 
Wiiarp B. Spaupinc, Oregon Extension Division, Portland 

L. L. THurstonE, Psychometric Laboratory, University of North Carolina 
Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to the Federal Government 

LAURENCE R. LUNDEN, comptroller, University of Minnesota, chairman 

RayMonp B. ALLEN, chancellor, University of California at Los Angeles 

Tuomas E. BLACKWELL, treasurer, Washington University 

GeorcE A. BRAKELEY, vice-president and treasurer, Princeton University 

Joun J. Cavanaucu, University of Notre Dame 

R. B. Draucuon, president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

LaurENCE N. Gou tp, president, Carleton College 

]. R. Kiwx1an, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cart M. McFar.anp, president, Montana State University 

R. C. MacraTu, treasurer, University of New Hampshire 

Joun J. Meck, vice-president, Dartmouth College 

Puitie C. PENDELTON, treasurer, University of Pennsylvania 

Harry L. WELLS, vice-president and business manager, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

Committee on Television 


Freperick L. Hovpe, president, Purdue University, chairman 
Joun C. Apams, president, Hofstra College 
SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, provost, Brown University 


Epcar FuLier, executive secretary, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 


Davin D. HEnry, executive vice-chancellor, New York University 

Horace A. Hitprets, president, Bucknell University 

Freperick G. Hocuwatt, secretary general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Mark C. ScHINNERER, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Rosert L. STEarns, president, University of Colorado 

L. A. Witson, commissioner, New York State Education Department 


Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington International Center 


Russet I. THACKREY, executive secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, chairman 

Livincston L. Bia, vice-president, American National Red Cross 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

Henry Grattan Doyte, dean, Columbian College, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Dorotuy B. FEREBEE, acting director, University Health Center, Howard Uni- 
versity 

Joun T. Hotpen, professor of government, University of New Hampshire 

Epwarp V. STanrorp, rector, John Carroll High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Continuing Committee of the Women’s Conference 


Mary H. Donton, chairman, New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
chairman 

Emiry Tart Dovuctas, Washington, D. C. 

Dorortny B. FEREBEE, acting director, University Health Center, Howard Uni- 
versity 

ExtnorE M. Herrick, personnel director, New York Herald Tribune 

Mrs. Douc.ias Horton, New York City 

EstHER McDonap Lioyp-Jones, professor, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

MitxicentT C. McINTosu, president, Barnard College, Columbia University 

AcnEs Rocers (Mrs. Frederick Lewis Allen), associate editor, Reader’s Digest 

ELizABETH HarrisON WALKER, publisher and editor, Cues on the News 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education is composed of two dele- 
gates chosen by each of twenty organizations in the field of teacher education 
and four delegates at large. 


Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges: (Delegates to 
be appointed) 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: Ropert E. McCon- 
NELL, president, Central Washington College of Education; CHarLes W. 
Hunt, secretary, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Association for Childhood Education International: Mary E. LEEPER, former 
secretary, and Frances HaMILTon, secretary, Association for Childhood 
Education International 

Association for Student Teaching: Epna HEILBRONN, associate professor, Lab- 
oratory Schools, Central Michigan College of Education; ALLEN D. Pat- 
TERSON, director, Teacher Education Placement Bureau, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development: Kate WorForp, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Florida 

Association of American Colleges: Russet D. Coxe, president, Cornell College; 
Guy E. SNAvVELY, executive director, Association of American Colleges 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association: ALICE 
Latta and MARGARET STEVENSON, Department of Classroom Teachers 

Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation: Ropert W. Eaves, executive secretary, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Eastern States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers: Forrest A. 
Irwin, president, New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City; Fio- 
RENCE A. Biack, dean-registrar, State Teachers College, Castleton, Ver- 
mont 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions: J. M. TRYTTEN, 
assistant professor of business education, University of Michigan; PETER 
L. AGNEw, assistant dean, School of Education, New York University 

National Association of Schools of Music: Price DoyLe, head, Department of 
Fine Arts, Murray State College 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals: GALEN Jones, director, 
Instruction, Organization and Service Branch, Division of State and Local 
School Systems, U.S. Office of Education; Paut E. Exicker, executive 
secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals (N.E.A.) 
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National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification: 
Henry C. Herce, chief, Division of Higher Education, Connecticut De- 
partment of Education 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association: WaurtINE WALKER, Division of Profes- 
sional Standards, Texas Education Agency; T. M. Stinnett, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

National Council of Chief State School Officers: Fints E. ENGLEMAN, Connec- 
ticut State Commissioner of Education; Epcar FULLER, secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Institutional Téacher Placement Association: Frances Camp, Director, 
Educational Placement Office, State University of Iowa; ArTHur V. 
Linden, Teachers College, Columbia University 

National League of Teachers Associations: Frances KENNEY, high school 
teacher, Chicago; MoLiie Leopo.p, teacher, Milwaukee 

National Society of College Teachers of Education: CLaupe EcceErtsEn, College 
of Education, University of Michigan; B. OrHaNneL Smirtu, professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: T. H. Broan, 
principal, Tulsa (Oklahoma) High School; Paut W. Harn y, director of 
secondary education, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 

Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education: Wim.11amM H. ZEIGEL, 
director of admissions, Eastern Illinois State College; Wiis E. Ducan, 
director of student personnel, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota 


Delegates at Large: 
W. Eart Armstronc, Acting Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education 
Kari W. BicELow, professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Wa ter E. Hacer, president, Wilson Teachers College 
LaurENCE D. Haskew, professor, University of Texas 


Executive Committee: 


Wa Ter E. Hacer, president, Wilson Teachers College, chairman 

Kari W. BicELow, professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Wuus E. Ducan, director of student personnel, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Ropert W. Eaves, executive secretary, Department of Elementary School 
Principals (N.E.A.) 

Pau W. Harn y, director of secondary education, Wichita (Kansas) Public 
Schools 

B. OTHANEL Smitu, professor, University of Illinois 

MARGARET STEVENSON, National Education Association 


Editor: 
GertTRupDE Fitzwater, Wilson Teachers College 


Committees in Process of Formation 


Commission on Instruction —T. RayMonp McConnELt, chancellor, University 
of Buffalo, chairman 

Advisory Committee on Council Publications——R. H. Frrzcerap, chancellor, 
University of Pittsburgh, chairman 

Committee on Membership—Davw A. LockMILLER, president, University of 
Chattanooga, chairman 
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Committees Discontinued 


Several committees, having completed their assignments or having 
become parts of other Council committees in the reorganization plan, 
were discontinued. 

Special Committee on Athletic Policy—The following resolution was 
adopted by the Executive Committee regarding the work of this group: 


The Special Committee on Athletic Policy, in accordance with the advice 
of the chairman, as approved at the annual meeting of the Council on May 
3, 1952, is hereby discharged. We take this opportunity to reiterate our 
commendation of the committee for the distinguished performance of a diffi- 
cult assignment. In the months since the publication of the committee’s 
report, evidence has multiplied that the recommendations there set forth 
have raised the discussion of intercollegiate athletics to a new high level, 
have strengthened the hands of all who sincerely desire to place athletics in 
proper relationship to sound educational goals, and have consequently played 
a key role in protecting the integrity of higher education at a time when its 
good name was under severe attack. Every member of the committee gave 
devoted service and deserves the gratitude of the entire membership of the 
Council. 


The Executive Committee also voted to reaffirm its continuing concern 
with athletic problems, and to review progress toward the recommended 
goals at each subsequent committee meeting. 

Special Committee on Council Finances.—This committee has com- 
pleted its work. 

Committee on a Film Institute -—This committee was authorized in 
1949 when it seemed apparent that funds might be secured for the creation 
of a film institute to evaluate educational films for export. Funds were 
not made available to the Council, and the membership was not appointed. 

Advisory Committee on Filmstrip Production—This committee was 
appointed to advise on production of twelve filmstrips on American life 
for use by the Department of State in the U.S. information program in 
foreign countries, particularly Germany. The committee has completed 
its work. 

Advisory Committee on a Guide to Action Approaches on International 
Relations.—This committee was used by Harold E. Snyder in an advisory 
capacity in his preparation of a report on the relationships between volun- 
tary governmental and intergovernmental efforts in the field of interna- 
tional education. The report has been completed. 

Committee on International Education and Cultural Relations.—This 
committee has been inactive for several years. The present activities of 
the Council in the international field are under a new group, the Commit- 
tee on Exchange of Information on International Cultural Relations. 

National Coordination Commission on the Role of Universities and Col- 
leges in International Understanding —This committee came into being 
after the Estes Park Conference on International Understanding, June 
19-22, 1949. The membership was not brought together because funds 
were not secured to support a program. 
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Committee on Motivational Films for the Social Studies—This com- 
mittee held one informal meeting. Anticipated financial support did not 
materialize. 

Naval Scientific Advisory Committee——This committee supervised re- 
search activities performed under contract with the Navy Department 
during the past five years. There is no further work for it under present 
arrangements. 

Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education Because of 
the broad program now in progress under the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, this committee is no longer needed. 

Advisory Committee on the University of the Ryukyus Project—The 
activity with which this committee was concerned has been transferred 
to Michigan State College. 

Committee on the Evaluation of the U.S. Armed Forces Institute —The 
work of this committee has been completed and the study published. 


Recent Council Publications 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum. By Lloyd E. Blauch and George L. Webster. 
A report prepared for the Committee on Curriculum, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy. August. 257 pp. $2.00 

Student Personnel Programs in Transition. By A. J. Brumbaugh and Ralph E. 
Berdie. A report of the Subcommittee on Analysis of Consultants’ Advisory 
Service Reports. Studies, Series VI, No. 16. October. 44 pp. $0.50 

College and University Business Administration, Volume I. T. E. Blackwell, 
editor. Compiled by the National Committee on the Preparation of a 
Manual on College and University Business Administration. November. 
217 pp. $4.50 

Intergroup Education in Public Schools. By Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, 
and John T. Robinson. Final report of the Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools Project. November. 337 pp. $4.00 

Television in Education. Preprint of Summary Report from A Television Policy 
for Education (see next item). September. 35 pp. Free 

A Television Policy for Education. Edited by Carroll V. Newsom. Complete 
proceedings of the Educational Television Programs Institute held at 
— State College, April 20-24, 1952. December. 288 pp. 

3.50 





